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Trustee  of  Your  Estate 


If  you  make  au  individual  trustee  of  your  estate 
lie  may  die,  or  his  attention  be  required  l>y  his  own 
affairs  to  the  detriment  of  your  trust.  At  best  he 
has  only  the  experience  a single  individual  can 
gain  in  looking  after  a “side-line”  as  your  estate 
must  be  with  him. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  offers  permanence, 
the  consistent  attention  not  of  a single  able  man 
but  of  a corps  of  experts,  and  the  perfect  security 
of  a great  bank  guarded  by  the  consciences  of 
many  men  and  safeguarded  by  adequate  laws. 

Tbe  Glevelanb  Urust  Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $9,000,000.00 


mdergarten  - Primary  ning  School 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  gradrs.  A two-year  striet'y  pro- 
ionai  course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  an'1  ’iternry  studie- 

Address 

ROSE  A.  O’  'N,  rctc 


125  EL?'  °T..  OPrpi  p- 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE  I 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING.  President 


SEVERANCE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Severance  Chemical  Laboratory  is  one  ot  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to 
Oberlin  College.  Unusual  facilities  are  offered  for  elementary  advanced  work  in 
Chemistry.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  are  this  year  carrying  Chemis- 
try courses  in  this  building. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 
1921,  are  now  received.  Seventy-five  places  have  already  Deen  promised. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Application  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 


Ihj  an  Obcrlin  Alumnus 


What’s  On  the  Worker’s  Mind? 

By  WHITING  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  Williams,  who  lias  been  associated  in  an  executive  capacity  with 
a big  steel  corporation  for  a good  part  of  the  time  since  he  graduated 
from  Oberlin,  is  the  author  of  one  of  % year’s  remarkable  books. 

He  spent  seven  months  as  a laborer  in  American  mills  and  mines 
studying  the  psychology  of  the  worker.  His  book  records  his  experiences 
and  conclusions.  No  one  could  read  his  pages  without  getting  something 
like  a revelation  of  the  heart  and  the  thought  of  labor. 

At  bookstores  everywhere. 

Illustrated.  #2.50. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York 


Real  Estate  Service 


Years  of  experience  as  general  Real  Estate  brokers  qualify 
us  to  handle  the  sale  of  your  property  in  a manner  that  guar- 
antees to  all  parties  concerned  a satisfactory  completion  of 
the  deal. 

Branch  offices  at  Willoughby,  Medina,  Hudson,  Rocky  River 
and  North  Olmsted,  enable  us  to  offer  you  a specialized 
service  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  farms  and  suburban  prop- 
erties. It  will  pay  you  to  see  us  first. 


THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 

Members  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 


200  Erie  Building 


E.  9th  and  Prospect 
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The  Institute  for  Public  Service  recently  completed  an  inquiry  into  the  growth 
of  attendance  at  American  colleges  and  universities  and  upon  the  figures  thus 
collected  offers  an  interesting  prophecy  concerning  the  situa- 
The  College  tion  which  these  institutions  may  expect  to  face  in  thirty 
Ihirty  tears  Hence  years.  Oberlin  was  among  the  colleges  furnishing  compar- 
able statistics  and  Oberlin  enters  prominently  into  the  survey  report. 


Two  hundred  and  ten  institutions  figure  in  the  estimates.  These  colleges  and 
universities  in  11114  had  187,000  students,  which  number  had  increased  last  year 
to  294,000.  By  19S0,  it  is  estimated,  if  present  tendencies  continue  this  number 
will  have  risen  to  659,000;  by  1950  enrollment  will  reach  1,138,000  if  the  increase 
in  the  last  six  years  is  maintained. 


This  six-year  increase  since  1914  is  equal,  the  Institute  says,  to  400  institutions 
the  size  of  Oberlin. 


What  this  all  means  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  already  hard- 
pressed  to  supply  instruction  and  equipment  for  students  now  enrolled  only  those 
on  the  inside  of  the  problem  are  privileged  to  know.  The  purpose  of  the  fore- 
casts, made  after  a year’s  collection  of  statistics,  is  declared  to  be  “ to  help  both 
supporters  and  beneficiaries  of  higher  education  estimate  the  promise  of  greater 
national  efficiency  and  greater  social  justice  to  which  these  estimates  may  apply.” 

If  there  are  any  forces  at  work  which  will  tend  to  make  college  education 
seem  less  desirable  to  average  people  in  the  future  than  it  now  seems  they  are  not 
apparent.  On  the  contrary,  as  this  survey  shows,  reports  everywhere  indicate 
this  year’s  increases  in  enrollment  will  probably  break  all  records. 

Unless  this  tendency  toward  larger  college  enrollment  is  to  be  definitely  dis- 
couraged a suggestion  unthinkable  — it  behooves  every  institution  which  wishes 
to  keep  abreast  of  its  opportunity  for  service  to  lay  its  plans  broad  and  sound  for 
future  growth.  No  picayunish  program  will  suffice.  No  piecemeal,  hand-to-mouth 
policy  of  finance  and  expansion  will  meet  the  obligation.  The  foundations  of  the 
future  college  must  be  laid  deep  and  firm  to  support  a vast,  imposing  structure. 

In  the  words  of  the  Institute  report,  “No  traditional  growth  of  facilities  and  no 
legitimate  cost  ought,  to  be  allowed  to  limit  the  number  of  young  Americans  who  can 
be  educated.”  Any  future  proposals  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  endowment  or 
equipment  should  be  framed  with  the  picture  of  the  college  of  1950  clearly  in  mind 
The  wisest  statesmanship  looks  farthest  into  the  future. 
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Note  and  Comment 


Some  interesting  questions  are  asked 
by  the  Institute  for  Public  Service 
in  reference  to  the  sources  and  methods 
of  income  that  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  colleges  and  universities  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  whose 
vastly  increased  attendance  is  forecasted 
by  the  institute’s  recent  report.  “ Will 
the  money,”  it  asks,  “ come  from  taxa- 
tion, endowment,  private  gifts  and 
larger  fees?  Will  some  plan  of  deferred 
payments  be  found  by  which  students, 
out  of  graduation  earnings,  will  pay  the 
full  cost  of  educating  themselves?  Where 
will  the  throngs  be  housed?  Must  pres- 
ent universities  grow  or  more  universi- 
ties be  built?  Will  higher  education  be 
taken  to  or  near  all  persons  who  have 
the  ability  and  the  ambition  for  it 
through  junior  colleges  and  extension 
courses  or  will  college  education  be  de- 
nied to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  leave 
home  and  work  while  acquiring  it?  Is 
there  any  war  to  divert  a larger  part 
of  this  flood  of  young  Americans  seeking 
higher  education  into  teaching  where  a 
shortage  threatens  even  higher  education 
itself?  What,  if  any,  radical  changes 
must  be  made  in  purposes  and  require- 
ments? ” 

— o — - 

Alumni  having  children  whom  they 
desire  to  send  to  Oberlin  for  college 
courses  are  reminded  of  the  need  of 
early  registration  of  names  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  College.  On  December 
1,  1919,  the  available  places  for  admis- 
sion of  women  to  the  freshman  class  in 
September,  1920.  were  all  taken.  An- 
nouncement now  comes  from  the  College 
Secretary’s  office  that  all  the  available 
places  for  women  have  been  promised 
for  the  freshman  class  that  will  enter  in 
September,  1921.  The  lists  for  Septem- 
ber. 1922.  and  September,  1923,  are  now 
open  and  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
will  be  glad  to  promise  places  for  the 
children  of  alumni  in  the  freshman 
classes  of  1922  and  1923. 

At  date  of  October  13  only  one-fifth  of 
the  places  for  men  in  the  freshman  class 
for  1921  have  been  promised  and  the 
college  can  therefore  continue  to  accept 

applications  from  men.  The  aim  of  the 


college  is  to  have  175  men  and  an  equal 
number  of  women  in  the  freshman  class. 
This  year  the  registration  figures  show 
160  men  and  190  women. 

— o — 

The  annual  membership  dues  of  the 
alumni  association  are  $2,  according  to 
the  constitution  adopted  at  Commence- 
ment. Every  graduate  and  former  stu- 
dent of  Oberlin  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship, either  active  or  associate.  Many 
who,  doubtless,  intend  to  identify  them- 
selves as  members  have  not  as  yet  joined 
the  organization.  Many  others  who  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  joining  by  sign- 
ing pledges  last  June  have  not  yet  sent 
their  checks  redeeming  their  pledges. 
For  the  present  Hiram  B.  Thurston,  ’93, 
treasurer  of  the  college,  is  receiving 
dues  for  the  alumni  association.  Checks, 
therefore,  should  be  sent  to  him  at 
Oberlin.  Whether  pledges  were  made  at 
Commencement  or  not,  the  officers  of  the 
association  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
as  many  alumni  as  possible  through  the 
means  of  dues  paid.  The  new  associa- 
tion is  beginning  to  function.  Help  it 
along  by  sending  your  check  to  Hiram 
B.  Thurston,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

— o — 

E.  L.  Benedict  of  Cleveland,  a student 
in  the  academy  in  the  eighties,  found  an 
old  photograph  among  his  personal  pos- 
sessions depicting  a group  of  sturdy  ath- 
letes known  as  the  Oberlin  baseball 
team  of  1881  and  the  Plain  Dealer  pub- 
lished it  in  celebration  of  the  Cleveland 
team’s  winning  of  the  world’s  champion- 
ship. The  connecting  link  between  the 
Oberlin  team  and  the  Cleveland  victory 
over  Brooklyn  lay  in  the  person  of  By- 
ron Bancroft  Johnson,  president  of  the 
American  league  of  baseball  clubs,  who 
iiappens  also  to  have  been  catcher  on 
the  ’81  Oberlin  team.  The  baseball  world 
knows  Byron  Bancroft  now  as  plain  Ban, 
but  not  even  in  Oberlin  circles  is  it  gen- 
erally remembered  that  Ban  once  caught 
for  the  college  team.  Other  members  of 
the  team,  besides  Benedict  and  Johnson, 
were  Roger  Lee,  Ralph,  D.  Sneath,  Al- 
bert P.  Stockwell,  Smith,  Davis,  Harri- 
son and  Breck.  Ban  Johnson  enrolled 
from  Cincinnati,  ’78-’82. 
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Miss  Frances  Juliette  Hosford 

By  Dean  C.  N.  Cole 


The  last  year  closed  the  long  and  var- 
ied service  of  Miss  Frances  Hosford  in 
Oberlin  College.  She  came  to  Oberlin 
Academy  as  a tutor  in  Latin  in  the  win- 
ter of  1888;  she  was  then  a mature 
teacher,  having  acted  as  principal  and 
teacher  of  Latin  for  five  years  in  the 
Elyria  high  school,  with  six  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a teacher  of  Latin  and  His- 
tory in  the  Cleveland  high  school  and  at 
Lake  Erie  Seminary,  Painesville,  0., 
where  she  graduated  in  1873.  In  1891  she 
was  made  instructor  in  Latin  and  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  Women’s  Board 


of  Managers.  This  appointment  to  the 
Women’s  Board  was  the  beginning  of  a 
service  for  the  women  of  the  school, 
which  she  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
her  retirement.  In  1897  she  became  an 
associate  professor  of  Latin.  The  dean- 
ship  of  Academy  women  was  assumed  in 
1911  and  she  retained  the  position  until 
1916  when  the  Academy  was  discontin- 
ued. She  was  then  made  an  associate 
professor  of  Latin  in  Oberlin  College, 
with  work  in  the  office  of  the  chairman 
of  the  deans  of  women.  In  the  second 
semester  of  1918-19  she  acted  as  dean  of 
women  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Fitch  and 


continued  this  position  throughout  1919- 
20,  when  she  retired  as  associate  pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

Although  considerable  time  and  atten- 
tion was  given  to  administrative  work 
for  women,  Miss  Hosford  has  had  always 
the  interest  of  a scholar  in  her  chosen 
field  of  Latin.  In  the  Academy  she  taught 
first  year  Latin  and  the  classes  in  Vergil. 
Several  papers  in  the  Classical  Journal 
commenting  on  passages  in  Vergil  show 
her  interest  in  her  Latin  author..  Her 
students  found  her  a devoted  and  earn- 
est teacher,  with  real  enthusiasm  for  the 
literature  studied.  She  was  especially 
interested  in  Latin  as  a basis  for  modern 
culture,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  Latin  elements  in  the  English  vocab- 
ulary and  the  value  of  Latin  in  forming 
taste  in  literature  and  in  gaining  facil- 
ity in  English  expression.  Under  teach- 
ers like  Miss  Hosford,  students  got  a 
knowledge  of  English  which  puts  to 
shame  the  results  of  the  present  system 
of  teaching  composition  and  literature. 

In  1894-95  Miss  Hosford  employed  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  in  further  study 
in  Latin  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  in 
1900  she  spent  a summer  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. A very  substantial  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Classical  Journal  in  1910 
shows  Miss  Hosford’s  scholarly  interest 
and  activity  and  the  bent  of  her  work 
in  the  Classics;  "Vergil  and  the  Trans- 
ition from  Ancient  to  Modern  Litera- 
ture.” Her  teaching  in  the  College  -won 
her  the  praise  of  her  colleagues  of  the 
Latin  department.  In  all  her  w'ork  Miss 
Hosford  has  been  an  efficient  representa- 
tive of  the  Classics.  In  her  wrork  for  the 
young  women  Miss  Hosford  has  shown  a 
steady  devotion  and  a fine  common  sense 
and  practicality.  She  has  served  through 
the  years  on  the  various  boards  and  com- 
mittees which  have  had  to  do  with  the 
student,  life,  scholarship  aid,  and  the 
general  discipline  of  the  school.  Through 
a complete  change  in  the  general  attitude 
and  theory  of  the  direction  of  the  young 
women  in  Oberlin,  Miss  Hosford  has 
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known  how  to  understand  the  newer 
spirit  at  each  stage  and  to  adapt  herself 
to  it.  Through  it  all  she  has  had  the 
real  happiness  and  wholesome  develop- 
ment of  the  women  at  heart  and  her  fine 
sense  and  loyalty  and  straightforward- 
ness have  been  a great  help  at  difficult 
times. 

For  it  must  be  said  that  the  last  year 
and  a half  of  Miss  Hosford’s  work  in 
Oberlin  College  was  particularly  difficult. 
In  the  emergency  of  Dean  Fitch’s  illness 
it  fell  to  her  to  fill  the  office  of  dean  of 
women,  when  the  greatest  change  ever 
made  in  the  life  of  the  Oberlin  students 
came  in.  The  change  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a long  movement,  but  its  final 
realization  came  during  the  war  period 
and  the  time  immediately  after  when  un- 
easiness and  recklessness  'were  every- 
where; it  was  no  light  task  to  be  acting 
dean  of  women  in  1919  and  1920.  It  is 
an  achievement  to,  have  carried  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  dean’s  office  through 
that  trying  period.  Miss  Hosford  did  far 
more  than  merely  mark  time  in  the  of- 
fice; one  of  her  last  pieces  of.  work  was 
on  the  housing  situation  as  it  confronts 
the  women  of  Oberlin  College;  and  Miss 
Hosford  is  interested  not  only  in  imme- 
diate necessities  hut  in  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  future. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  retirement 
brings  Professor  Hosford  not  only  mer- 
ited rest  but  also  the  opportunity  to  do 
some  writing  in  her  own  field  and  the 
chance  to  devote  herself  to  the  things  of 
a significant  leisure.  She  will  maintain 
her  touch  with  the  college.  We  have  not 
lost  her  interest  and  her  counsel  now 
that  her  active  service  is  done. 


ECOLOGY  TRIP  TRAVERSES  SEV- 
ERAL WESTERN  STATES. 

Seven  thousand  miles  traveled  by  auto, 
touching  chief  points  of  interest  and 
study  between  here  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
is  in  brief  the  story  of  the  annual  nine 
weeks’  ecology  trip  taken  this  summer 
by  twelve  Oberlin  students,  led  by  Lynds 
Jones,  associate  professor  of  animal 
ecology. 


Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  Canyon,  Pike’s 
Peak  and  the  Santa  Fe  trail  were  points 
en  route.  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  To- 
peka, Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Pasadena  are  cities 
which  outline  the  course  taken. 

These  annual  trips  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  study  of  geology  and  plant  life 
in  the  western  United  States,  according 
to  Professor  Jones.  Bryce  Canyon  afford- 
ed for  study  the  most  unusual  forma- 
tions found  on  the  journey. 

It  was  there  that  a number  of  the 
campers  wandered  about  lost  for  several 
hours  before  being  found. 

A detour  was  made  from  the  Santa  Fe 
leg  of  the  itinerary  to  visit  Uncle  Jim 
Owen  of  mountain  lion  hunting  fame. 
At  Salt  Lake  City  several  of  the  travel- 
ers tried  the  peculiar  joys  of  bathing  in 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

Four  touring  cars  and  a truck  were 
transportation  facilities  for  the  group, 
which  camped  along  the  way.  At  Pasa- 
dena the  party  sold  four  of  the  cars  and 
returned  by  rail. 


IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK. 

At  least  three  members  of  1920  are 
in  newspaper  work,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer two  Oberlin  undergraduates  spent 
their  vacations  in  reportorial  work  on 
Ohio  newspapers. 

Raymond  G.  Hengst  is  connected  with 
the  advertising  sales  force  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  A.  Leslie  Higgin- 
botham is  a member  of  the  reportial 
staff  of  the  same  paper.  With  these  two 
new  additions  during  the  summer  there 
were  seven  Oberlinites  on  the  staff  of 
the  Plain  Dealer. 

James  D.  McGill  is  reporter  on  the 
Cleveland  News,  Cleveland,  0. 

During  the  summer  Maxwell  Hahn, 
’22,  was  a reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Journal,  of  which  Grove  Patter- 
son, '05,  is  editorial  manager.  Bruce  C. 
Catton,  ’21,  who  was  elected  managing 
editor  of  the  Review  for  the  present 
year,  is  court  reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
News  and  will  not  return  to  college. 
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Oberlin  Man  Modern  Haroun  al  Raschid 

Whiting  Williams,  ’99,  Dons  Overalls  and  Learns  What’s  on  Mind  of 
Workers  Here  and  Abroad 


One  of  the  most  significant  enterprises 
conceived  and  put  through  by  an  Ober- 
lin man  in  recent  years  has  been  that 
of  Whiting  Williams,  ’99,  former  assist- 
ant to  President  King.  Mr.  Williams  left 
his  position  as  personnel  director  for  a 


Introducing  Whiting  Williams. 

In  college  Whiting  Williams 
was  known  as  Charles  Whiting 
Williams;  sometimes  merely  as 
Charlie;  sometimes,  again,  as 
“ Chuck." 

As  a laborer  in  American  and 
British  mine  and  shipyard  he  be- 
came Charlie  again,  oddly  enough. 
Williams,  the  hobo,  was  another 
of  his  familiar  designations. 

How  Charlie  Williams  became 
Whiting  'Williams  is  a story  not 
connected  with  his  hoboing.  It 
dates  back  three  years  or  so  when 
Williams,  then  a welfare  secre- 
tary, made  the  discovery  that 
the  world  was  so  full  of  Charles 
Williamses — even  of  Charles  W. 
Williamses — that  his  identity  was 
likely  to  be  lost.  When  “Charles 
W.  Williams”  was  paged  in  a ho- 
tel lobby  there  was  a shuffling  of 
feet  and  ;a  rising  of  men  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  moment  when 
the  first  strains  of  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  are  struck  by 
the  orchestra. 

So  Williams  chucked  the  “Chuck” 
and  the  Charlie  and  became  plain 
Whiting  Williams.  Now  go  on 
with  the  story,  as  they  say. 


big  steel  company  at  Cleveland,  donned 
overalls  and  went  out  to  learn  at  first- 
hand what  the  American  laboring  man 
has  on  his  mind.  This  done,  he  went  to 
England,  and  by  the  same  direct  method 
found  out  better  than  any  other  investi- 


gator of  his  generation  just  what  is  on 
the  mind  of  the  British  laboring  man. 

Mr.  Williams  returned  from  his  Brit- 
ish experience  late  in  September,  just  in 
time  to  receive  from  the  publishers  the 
first  copies  of  the  volume  in  which  he 
describes  his  experiences  in  American 
mine,  mill  and  shipyard  and  draws  con- 
clusions for  the  benefit  of  employer  and 
employe  and  public  alike. 


Whiting  Williams,  ’99. 

This  is  the  way  he  looked  as  a com- 
mon laborer  in  England,  hobnobbing  at 
times  with  hobodom  to  learn  what  the 
workers  have  on  their  mind. 

It  is  related  that  when  Haroun  Al 
Raschid  wanted  to  discover  the  real 
problems  of  his  people,  he  assumed  a 
disguise  and  picked  his  way  .about  Bag- 
dad. Whiting  Williams  has  been  likened 
to  the  ancient  caliph.  Williams,  how- 
ever, succeeded  at  one  point  where  the 
caliph  failed;  for  the  caliph  was  often 
recognized  by  those  he  sought  to  deceive. 
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Williams  was  more  fortunate.  He  be- 
came an  actual  laborer,  sought  jobs  like 
his  “ buddies,”  slept,  ate  and  gossipped 
with  his  fellow  workers  and  won  their 
confidence  at  every  contact. 

In  his  assumed  character  as  an  un- 
skilled laborer  Whiting  Williams  “cov- 
ered” all  the  chief  portions  of  the  steel 
and  iron  field,  except  the  Alabama  dis- 
trict, worked  in  a railroad  round-house, 
an  oil  refinery,  a coal  mine  and  a ship- 
yard. Everywhere,  with  eyes  and  ears 
open  and  intelligence  alert,  he  studied 
the  attitude  of  his  fellows;  why  .they  do 
this  or  that,  why  some  are  easy  victims 
of  bolshevist  propaganda  and  others  are 
immune,  why  men  strike  and  plot  and 
war  against  capital  and  society. 

Just  before  the  end  of  his  significant 
experiment  Mr.  Williams  had  risen  in 
the  last  plant  in  which  he  worked  to  a 
position  of  assistant  foreman  at  $7.50  a 
day.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no 
honor  he  ever  won  as  an  undergraduate 
at  Oberlin  pleased  him  more  than  this 
recognition  of  his  ability  to  make  prog- 
ress in  the  world  where  men  are  men — 
or  nothing. 

“ It  all  boils  down  to  this,”  says  Mr. 
Williams.  “ What  the  worker  wants 
most  is  a steady,  decent  job.  The  prob- 
lem arises  mainly  when  he  loses  confi- 
dence in  the  management’s  willingness 
or  ability  to  give  him  this.  No,  I didn’t 
find  that  they  wanted  to  shoulder  the 
management  themselves.  Management 
brings  problems,  worries,  responsibili- 
ties that  they  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  undertake.  But  it  all  comes 
back  to  how  any  man  will  react  to  good 
conditions  or  bad  conditions  and  to  hope 
and  fear  about  his  future.  It’s  human 
nature.  As  men,  as  human  beings, 
we’re  all  the  same,  whether  in  the 
group  called  Capital,  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment. 

“ The  older  men  want  permanency — 
assured  employment.  The  younger 
men  want  opportunity — a chance  to  get 
ahead.  The  average  man  wants  a good 
comfortable  living.  Pay  at  45  cents  an 
hour  is  good  pay  as  compared  to  other 
industries.  And  that’s  what  the  ordi- 
nary day  laborer  in  steel  gets.  Money 


on  the  basis  of  a twelve-hour  turn  with 
fourteen  hours'  pay — that  is,  with  time 
and  a half  for  overtime — is  good,  at  least 
for  a single  man.  The  fur  overcoats 
you  hear  about  are  not  the  perquisites 
of  the  ordinary  unskilled  laborers  in  the 
steel  industry,  or,  I think,  in  any  other. 

"Again,  better  conditions  or  higher 
wages  in  one  plant  become  a matter  of 
common  rumor  in  others.  ‘ Why  should 
I kill  myself  when  those  guys  over  there 
are  gettin’  so  and  so?’  The  workman 
stands  or  falls  among  his  pals  accord- 
ing to  his  job,  its  conditions  and  wages. 
He  is  accordingly  immediately  cognizant 
of  discrepancies  in  his  industry.  That’s 
why  the  matter  is  never  settled  in  one 
line  as  long  as  it  keeps  changing  in 
others. 

“ The  sore  spot  of  the  whole  present 
industrial  unrest  is  this  lack  of  confi- 
dence— both  in  the  men  and  the  com- 
pany. Without  going  into  further  details, 
the  simple  fact  remains:  employers 

are  distrustful  of  what  they  visualize  as 
the  soldiering,  slipshod,  ungrateful  work- 
man. By  the  same  token  the  workmen 
are  deeply  distrustful  of  those  above 
him.  To  the  workman  his  foreman  is 
the  company,  and  such  reflection  as  the 
foreman  gives — however  incorrect — of 

the  company’s  attitude  proves,  it  must 
be  admitted,  very  often  extremely  unfor- 
tunate for  all  concerned. 

“ Yes,  I had  a run-in  with  one  fore- 
man. That  was  the  time  I nearly  lost 
my  job.  I did  lose  that  job.  I was  trans- 
ferred to  another  one  in  the  same 
plant. 

“This  foreman  had  driven  me  simply 
beyond  endurance — beyond  what  any 
man  will  stand  or  ought,  to  stand.  I 
turned  on  him  and  told  him  my  exact 
thoughts  about  him — which  are  not  for 
publication.  He  said  nothing  at  the 
time,  though  he  had  a (right  to  floor  me; 
but  came  around  afterward  and  inti- 
mated that  since  he  and  I could  not 
get  along.  I had  better  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  I was  still  hot  and  went  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  de- 
partment. I remarked  that  I had  noth- 
ing against  the  company,  but.  thought  it 
only  fair  to  tell  them  that  if  they  con- 
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tlnued  with  that  particular  foreman  in 
their  works  he  would  some  day  be  mur- 
dered, sure  as  shooting.  All  this  I said 
respectfully  in  workman’s  parlance.  The 
assistant  super  listened,  but  said  I'd  bet- 
ter take  it  to  the  super.  He  wasn’t  in 
just  now,  but— he  would  be  in,  ‘ Oh,  in 
about  an  hour  and  a half.’  Well,  why 
should  I wait  around  there  an  hour  and 
a half  on  the  chance  that  he  turned  up? 
— only  I put  it  a bit  stronger  than  that. 
I returned  to  the  gang.  It  was  nothing 
new  to  them.  They’d  all  complained  at 
one  time  or  another  before  about  that 
foreman.  Nothing  was  done.  Nothing 
ever  would  be  done.  ‘ Say,’  said  one  of 
my  comrades  to  me.  ' Listen  Jack,  you 

know  I’d  knock  that  ’s 

block  off  and  be  glad  to  take  twenty 
years  for  it  in  the  pen  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  it.  But  my  wife  died  last  year 
and  my  boy’s  growing.  I got  him  to  look 
out  for.  See?”’ 

This,  and  much  more  by  way  of  con- 
clusion based  on  the  experiences,  is  told 
in  “ What’s  on  the  Worker’s  Mind.” 
President  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, wrote  to  Mr.  Williams  to  say 
that  he  picked  up  his  book  rather  cas- 
ually, looked  inside  and  found  it  so  fas- 
cinating that  he  could  not  lay  it  down 
until  he  had  finished  it.  No  better  com- 
pliment could  be  asked,  and  the  best 
part  of  it  is  that  it  is  well  deserved. 

" What’s  on  the  Worker’s  Mind  ” is 
published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
New  York.  It  is  finely  Illustrated,  the 
cuts  including  a frontispiece  of  the 
author. 

Mr.  Williams  takes  his  readers  through 
his  various  experiences  by  the  agency  of 
a diary.  How  he  ever  found  time  or  en- 
ergy to  pen  a diary,  in.  view  of  the  gruel- 
ing days  of  labor  to  which  his  bosses 
subjected  him,  remains  a mystery.  But 
no  small  part  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
presentation  lies  in  the  method,  for  the 
impressions  are  put  to  paper  while  they 
are  fresh  and  the  reader  shares  the 
sights  and  sensations  of  the  laborer  as 
they  appear  to  him  from  hour  to  hour. 

" There  surely  is  a mighty  connection 
between  tiredness  and  temper  every- 
where,” writes  Williams.  “ It  figures,  of 


course,  most  of  all  where  men  are  paid 
for  doing  hard  physical  work.  I almost 
think  I could  catch  with  a stop-watch 
the  moment  when  the  work  produces 
such  a soreness  of  muscle  that,  it  in- 
duces a soreness  of  mind,  which  then 
proceeds  to  make  me  think  about  this 
or  that  unfairness  between  me  and  the 
bosses  and  the  company.  Just  as  they 
say  bad  teeth  spread  infection  to  the 
body’s  unhealthy  or  weak  spots,  so  the 
physical  poison  of  fatigue  seems  to  in- 
fect, in  a short  while,  the  feelings  and 
thinkings  if  there  is  in  them  any  little 
raw  or  sore  spot.” 

Not  without  its  humorous  incidents 
was  this  search  after  first-hand  truth. 
Williams’  “catcher"  at  the  roller  was 
Arthur,  eighteen  years  old,  earning  $8  or 
$9  a day.  “ When  I asked  whether  it 
didn’t  look  as  though  a fellow  got  on 
better  if  he  took  all  the  schooling  he 
could,  his  comeback  put  me  away  down 
and  out  and  brought  the  talk  to  a quick 
stop. 

“ ‘I  should  say  not!  And  you  prove  it. 
Your  language  shows  you’ve  had  more 
education  than  I,  but  just  look  at  your 
job  and  look  at  mine.  I’d  say  you  ain't 
no  argument  for  education.’  ” 

Mr.  Williams  left  America  in  May  for 
his  survey  in  overalls  of  conditions  in 
the  British  isles.  He  reached  home 
again  on  the  last  day  of  September.  In 
many  respects  his  experiences  abroad 
confirmed  the  impressions  he  got  from 
his  seven  months  among  the  American 
laborers. 

Whiting  Williams,  the  writer  and 
speaker,  became  plain  Williams,  the 
American  hobo  lookin’  for  a job,  when 
he  landed  in  England.  His  first  work 
he  found  in  “ the  most  bolshevistic  mine 
in  the  most  bolshevistic  section,”  as  he 
puts  it,  a colliery  at  Treorchy,  in  the 
Rhondda  district  of  South  Wales. 

Here  he  went  on  strike  with  the  rest 
of  the  force  for  two  days,  a strike  main- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the 
profit  in  coal  mining,  he  said. 

" I attended  all  their  radical  meetings, 
both  on  the  surface  and  in  ihe  pit  900 
feet,  below  the  surface.  When  the  men 
walked  out,  you  bet  I quit,  too.  They 
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broke  all  the  windows  in  the  manager's 
house.  It  was  pretty  lively  around  there 
until  the  county  police  were  called  on. 
I wouldn’t  have  gone  into  that  shaft  for 
anything  while  the  strike  was  on. 

“ Trying  to  find  out  what  the  British 
workers  were  thinking  was  simpler  in 
one  way  than  it  was  in  this  country, 
because  over  there  the  unskilled  speak 
but  one  language,”  Williams  said.  “ But 
then  they  are  more  provincial  than  the 
Americans.  Even  the  poorest  of  them 
here  travel  much  more  than  the  British. 
Some  of  Jthe  miners  with  whom  I cut 
out  and  loaded  coal  hadn’t  been  out  of 
the  valley  in  ten  years.” 

His  first  and  last  impression  was  that 
it  is  “ far  better  to  be  a workman  in 
America  than  in  England.”  Jobs  are 
harder  to  get  there  and  Williams  spent 
much  of  his  time  merely  looking  for 
work. 


As  a result  of  his  experiences  and 
studies  here  and  in  England  Whiting 
Williams  is  much  in  demand  as  writer 
and  speaker.  His  first  appearance  after 
his  return  from  abroad  was  before  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when 
the  business  men  of  that  city,  many  of 
them  former  personal  associates,  greeted 
his  message  most  cordially.  His  sched- 
ule is  full  for  many  weeks. 

Here  is  a brief  outline  of  a big  thing 
accomplished  by  one  whose  activities  as 
assistant  to  President  King  formerly 
kept  him  in  constant  touch  with  Oberlin 
alumni  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  American 
knows  better  than  Whiting  Williams 
what  really  is  “ on  the  worker’s  mind  ” 
and  what  it  means  to  the  future  of  in- 
dustrial America. 


Oberlin  Twenty-Seven  Years  After 

College  Not  “Going  to  the  Dogs”  Declares  One  who  Returns  After 

a Long  Absence 


And  now  about  Oberlin! — for  I take 
it  for  granted  that  you  will  want  to 
know  how  Oberlin  seems  to  me  after  six 
years’  absence  in  a far-away  land,  and 
that  you  will  care  more  to  know  of  Ober- 
lin than  of  my  own  small  doings. 

In  the  first  place,  a word  of  comment 
on  all  the  adverse  criticisms  of  Oberlin 
found  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  and  in 
the  class  letters  of  ’93  and  ’92  which  I 
have  also  read.  The  Review  outbreaks 
which  I read  in  a lump  struck  me  at 
first  as  a huge  joke,  for  as  I read  these 
laments  and  fears  and  jeremiads,  my 
mind  went  back  to  the  Senior  class  meet- 
ing of  ours  in  ’93 — do  you  remember  it? 
— when  the  faculty  was  declared  to  be  in 
its  dotage,  and  we  were  called  upon  to 
help  it  out  of  its  unhappy  state!  A vote 
of  censure  of  the  faculty  was  even  pro- 
posed,— and  though  the  vote  was  lost, 
the  feeling  for  it  was  strong  and  was 
the  expression  of  the  attitude  of  stu- 
dents to  the  faculty  then  more  or  less 
prevalent. 


And,  now,  after  all  these  years,  some 
of  those  same  people  and  others  like 
them  are  fearing  that  Oberlin  is  going 
to  the  dogs  because  it  is  facing  the  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  of  the  times  and  the 
demands  of  its  students  for  self-determin- 
ation even  better  than  it  has  ever  done 
in  the  past. 

But  if  the  outbreaks  in  the  Review 
made  me  smile,  the  deadly  seriousness 
and  honest  fears  of  the  writers  in  the 
class  letter  make  me  feel  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  frankly  faced  and  dis- 
cussed. 

If  I had  carried  out  my  impulse  to 
write  to  the  Review  from  South  Africa, 
I should  have  said  just  this:  "If  the 

faculty  of  any  college  does  not  know 
what  is  wisest  and  best  for  its  students, 
I do  not  know  who  does.  And  it  be- 
hooves us  to  stop  our  fault-finding  and 
criticizing,  to  give  them  our  sympa- 
thetic understanding  as  far  as  we  can, 
and  for  the  rest,  give  them  our  trust.” 
If  I thought  this  in  South  Africa,  1 
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think  it  a thousand  timps  more  here, 
these  weeks,  in  Obrrlin,  as  I see  the 
things  working  out  and  meet  and  talk 
with  students  and  faculty  alike. 

I believe  Oberlin  is  more  alert  and 
wise  and  sane  and  normal  than  ever  be- 
fore. She  is  all  she  was  in  our  day  and 
much  more,  as  she  ought  to  be  with  the 
accumulated  facilities  and  experiences  of 
the  years  between. 

To  deal  in  particulars:  I have  been 

going  carefully  into  the  scholastic  re- 
quirements for  degrees,  and  into  the 
courses  in  my  own  subject,  English  Lit- 
erature, and  I am  visiting  classes  as  1 
can.  I find  the  standard  requirements 
and  quality  of  the  work  here  abreast  of 
any  I know  elsewhere. 

As  I wander  around  the  campus  and 
buildings,  go  to  the  library  and  to  chapel 
and  church.  I observe  the  students.  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  I think  they 
are  quite  an  improvement  on  us  of  our 
day.  They  dress  more  tastefully,  carry 
themselves  better,  look  more  alive  and 
alert  than  we  did.  And  as  to  their 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  I blushed  for 
us  and  our  selfishness  and  self-centred- 
ness when  I saw  all  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  for  the  new  stu- 
dents from  the  time  they  arrived  by 
train  till  their  registration  was  over,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  further  things 
that  are  being  done  and  to  be 'done  as 
the  year  goes  on. 

But  you  will  say  I am  not  facing  the 
two  awful  catastrophes:  the  abolishment 
of  the  non-smoking  rule,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  dancing!  So  now,  I face 
them. 

The  smoking  question  was  settled  by 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  as  it  came  in  with  that. 
When  later  put  to  the  vote  of  the  men, 
it  was  settled  by  their  vote  that  it 
should  be  allowed.  In  this  age  of  self- 
determination.  I should  say  no  other 
course  was  possible.  In  my  campus- 
roamings.  day  and  night,  I have  seen 
one  cigar-light.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
bon  fire.  I confess  I leaned  against  a 
tree,  overcome,  partly  by  surprise  but 
partly  by  amusement  at  the  thought  of 
the  agonies  of  the  Oberlin  alumni  over 


the  smoke  of  that  one  cigar.  I state  my 
observations,  so  you  will  see  that  Ober- 
lin does  not  reek  with  tobacco-smoke. 
And,  parenthically,  I should  like  to  ask 
just  here,  whether  it  was  any  better  for 
the  men  in  our  day — I mention  no 
names — to  smoke  on  the  sly  on  the  same 
theory  of  self-determination,  than  for 
this  man  to  smoke  in  the  open! 

And  the  dancing!  I have  not  seen  it 
here  yet — though  I am  going  to — so  I 
do  not  know  how  well  it  is  done,  but  if 
it  is  as  harmlessly  stupid  as  the  dancing 
I saw  at  Ruggles  this  summer,  it  isn’t 
worth  doing!  Please  do  not  think  me 
a pious  scoffer  at  dancing  for  I was 
brought  up  on  it.  My  mother  had  us  as 
little  children  dance  after  supper  instead 
of  romping  noisily  over  the  house.  And 
when,  at  16,  a clergyman's  wife  told  me 
it  was  wicked  for  me  to  dance  because  I 
enjoyed  it  so  much,  my  soul  rebelled 
against  her  dictum  and  I wanted  to 
dance  all  the  more  and  bo  wicked  if 
that  was  the  necessary  outcome. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  I am  on  the 
side  of  dancing  at  Oberlin.  I see  no 
more  harm  in  It  than  in  letiing  these 
young  things — college  boys  and  girls — 
walk  home  from  the  library  together 
evenings,  as  we  couldn’t  do  and  ought 
to  have  done  in  our  day. 

The  point  of  the  dancing  seems  to  me 
to  be  this.  Young  people  are  wanting 
to  dance.  I almost  said,  they  were  go- 
ing to  dance  anyhow,  and  I’m  not  sure, 
but  that  is  true.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New 
York  City  recognizes  this  and  has  dances. 
At  Yale,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  tea-dances 
in  its  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall.  It  is  a present- 
day  development,  and  as  that  it  must  be 
attended  to.  Any  one  who  meets  the  di- 
rector of  recreation  here  as  I have,  will 
never  worry  about  the  outcome  of  danc- 
ing in  Oberlin,  for  her  personality  in- 
sures its  being  made  a help  and  not  a 
hindrance  in  the  college  life. 

fyet  me  assure  you  all  of  this:  Ober- 
lin is  not  going  “ to  the  dogs  ” or  “ to 
the  devil.”  I am  much  more  troubled 
over  the  direction  in  which  its  carping 
critcs  tend. 

To  show  such  critcs  how  the  varied 
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viewpoints  of  a situation  work  out,  i 
want  to  tell  you  of  the  United  church 
movement  here.  This  summer,  I heard 
various  Oberiin  townspeople  bemoaning 
the  union  of  the  First  and  Second 
churches.  The  abolishing  of  compulsory 
church  attendance  had — so  they  said — 
emptied  the  churches  until  there  was  no 
call  for  but  one,  no  need  for  but  one.  no 
support  for  but  one.  Truly,  a sad  case. 
I come  to  Oberiin  and  find  instead  that 
the  Union  movement  is  a movement  of 
strength  to  .meet  present  needs.  There 
is,  in  the  present,  a greater  call  to 
service;  by  uniting  the  two  churches,  in- 
stitutional work,  social  service,  club-work 
for  the  community,  can  be  carried  on. 
The  students,  instead  of  being  “ com- 
pelled ” to  church  attendance  by  rules — 
and  balking,  as  in  our  day — are,  eager 
to  do  work  in  various  lines  of  social 
service,  to  be  enlisted  under  the  new 
conditions  that  are  of  their  day  and  of 
their  choice.  No  one  who  attended  the 
first  church  service  of  the  year  held  in 
a crowded  chapel  could  have  any  doubt 
as  to  the  church  interest  of  the  student 
body. 

Some  of  you  may,  by  this  time,  want 
to  repeat  a question  recently  asked  me 
by  a college  classmate.  Do  I think  Ober- 
iin perfect?  I repeat  my  answer,  “No.  and 
I should  be  sorry  if  she  were,  for  then 
decay  would  begin.”  What  I do  think 
is  that  she  is  working  hard  to  face  all 
situations  and  difficulties  and  perplexi- 
ties. And  I think  it  is  a sorry  kind  of 
life  we  are  trying  to  give  if  we  just 
stand  off  and  carp  and  criticise.  She, 
too,  must  change.  If  mistakes  are  made, 
they  will  be  rectified.  College  chapel  is 
again  compulsory. 

And  just  one  word  for  the  critics.  In 
June,  at  a reunion  of  the  graduate  women 
of  Yale,  in  discussing  educational  prob- 
lems, we  decided  to  leave  the  faults  of 
the  students  and  the  faults  of  the  pa- 
rents and  homes  alone  and  ask  what  the 
matter  was  with  us.  In  our  final  con- 
clusion— a uniform  one,  I believe  among 
the  college  teachers  of  this  country — 
that  the  success  of  a teacher  rested  in 
the  last  issue  on  her  consecration  and 
hence  on  her  Christianity  fearful  parents 


should  find  much  hope.  But,  I do  think 
it  would  be  wise  if  parents  and  critics 
would  get  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
that  body  and  turn  aside  from  the 
faults  of  the  young  and  the  faults  of  the 
colleges  and  ask,  “ What  is  the  matter, 
what  is  wrong  with  us?  ’ 

Another  thing,  I hear  some  of  you  are 
hesitating  about  sending  your  children 
to  Oberiin.  Don’t  send  them  unless  you 
really  wish  to.  No  college  wants  any 
students  who  in  themselves  or  their  pa- 
rents want  to  be  elsewhere.  And  Ober- 
iin has  an  abundance.  All  places  are 
filled  for  next  year  and  the  list  for  the 
year  after  is  filling  up. 

You  will  all  rejoice  with  me  over  the 
new  dean  of  women.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  her  at  a reception  given  by 
Miss  Fitch.  Incidentally,  I’d  like  to  re- 
mark that  I have  not  for  many  years — if 
ever — met  a more  delightful  and  attract- 
ive group  of  people  than  the  faculty 
women  I met  there.  And  the  new  dean 
was  a delight,  too.  If  I am  any  judge, 
she  is  going  to  be  the  right  woman  in 
the  rignt  place.  She  is  attractive,  intel- 
lectual, womanly,  poised,  bright,  normal, 
with  a keen  sense  of  humor  and  many 
interesting  ideas.  I congratulate  the 
college,  ourselves,  and  the  college  girls 
of  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  days  to 
come.  I wish  I were  to  be  a college  girl 
at  Oberiin  under  her.  In  fact,  I would 
in  every  way — like  to  be  young  and  be- 
gin my  college  course  at  Oberiin,  here 
and  now. 

FLORENCE  SNELL,  ’93. 

Oberiin,  Sept.  26. 


Students  of  engineering  in  Harvard 
university  will  now  be  able  to  receive 
training  in  business  principles  as  well, 
through  a new  cooperative  scheme  an- 
nounced by  the  university.  The  Harvard 
Engineering  School  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  are 
to  join  ii.  offering  a five-year  program  of 
study,  known  as  engineering  or  business 
administration.  Its  aim  is  to  prepare 
men  for  administrative  positions  in  en- 
gineering projects  and  industrial  plants. 
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The  Oberlin  College  News  Bureau 

How  Information  About  the  College  and  Its  Students  is  Disseminated 


To  the  Editor, 

Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Shaw: — The  leading  edi- 
torial in  the  October  issue  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Magazine  is  entitled  “ Better 
Publicity  Needed  by  Oberlin.”  The  fourth 
paragraph  reads:  “ Oberlin  commonly 

-does  not  get  the  publicity  to  which  its 
importance  entitles  it,  but  Oberlin  is 
chiefly  at  fault  for  the  condition.  The 
college  is  missing  valuable  advertising 
by  not  taking  the  matter  more  seriously, 
and  ‘ putting  it  over  ’ as  other  institu- 
tions are  doing.” 

For  twelve  years,  associated  with  other 
members  of  the  staff,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  Oberlin  as  chairman 
of  the  Oberlin  College  News  Bureau. 
That  our  work  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
alumni  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
is  evident  from  the  pleasant  letters,  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  the  way  in 
which  Oberlin  is  being  presented  to  the 
public,  which  reach  me  throughout  the 
year.  In  view  of  the  general  thought 
underlying  your  editorial,  perhaps  the 
following  facts  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers  at  large. 

Under  the  administration  of  President 
Barrows,  Mr.  James  H.  Ross  was  em- 
ployed by  the  college  to  insert  occasional 
Oberlin  news  items  in  some  of  the  east- 
ern papers.  The  college  paid  Mr.  Ross, 
I believe,  a nominal  sum  for  this  work. 
Twelve  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of 
President  King  and  Secretary  Jones,  the 
whole  problem  of  publicity  for  Oberlin 
was  gone  over,  and  the  writer,  with  an 
associated  committee,  was  asked  to  take 
Tip  this  work.  In  1914  a questionnaire 
was  sent  to  fifty  colleges  and  leading 
newspapers  in  the  east,  middle  west  and 
west.  The  results  of  this  questionnaire 
were  submitted  to  the  Oberlin  trustees, 
and  in  1915  they  made  special  provision 
for  the  further  enlargement  of  our  pub- 
licity service. 

At  present  the  Oberlin  News  Bureau 
has  a well  equipped  office  in  one  of  the 
college  buildings.  It  employs  an  expert 
•stenographer  on  full  time.  As  chairman 


of  the  Bureau  the  writer  gives,  person- 
ally, an  average  of  ten  hours  per  week 
to  this  service,  which  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows: 

(1)  We  send  Oberlin  items  by  long 
distance,  by  telegraph  and  by  mail  to 
seventy-two  newspapers,  magazines  and 
periodicals,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  latest  figures  available  from  Ayer’s 
American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Di- 
rectory show  that  the  sworn  circulation 
of  these  publications  is  2,004,408  copies; 
(2)  among  others,  we  send  regularly  to 
such  representative  journals  in  the  east 
as  the  Boston  Transcript,  The  Monitor, 
and  the  New  York  Globe, — -and  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  when  the  value  of  the 
news  matter  seems  to  warrant,  special 
dispatches  to  the  New  York  Post  and  the 
Times,  and  others  of  similar  rank;  in 
the  Middle  West,  the  Toledo  Blade,  the 
Detroit  Journal,  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
(news  to  your  own  paper,  the  , Plain 
Dealer,  is  handled,  by  request  of  your 
paper,  by  an  Oberlin  student  who  is  paid 
for  his  services.  Naturally  we  do  not 
care  to  take  this  boy's  work  away  from 
him);  farther  west,  the  Oregon  Journal; 
in  the  south,  the  Indianapolis  News,  and 
St.  Louis  Times;  (3)  among  the  repre- 
sentative periodicals  to  which  our  items 
go  forward  are  The  Advance,  The  Con- 
tinent, The  Ohio  Teacher,  and  The  Col- 
lege Magazine  in  New  York  City;  (4)  we 
are  constantly  sending  short  special 
items,  many  of  a personal  nature,  link- 
ing up  the  various  college  activities 
with  specific  students,  to  between  thirty 
and  forty  local  Ohio  weeklies  and  semi- 
weeklies;  (5)  we  have  just  established 
a new  form  of  news  service  which  is 
getting  our  items  regularly  into  the  pa- 
pers and  magazines  published  by  the 
leading  high  schools  throughout  the 
state. 

Two  years  ago.  upon  examination  of 
our  scrap-books  of  clippings,  in  which 
the  printed  items  are  mounted,  as  they 
return  to  us,  the  advertising  expert  of 
a Cleveland  firm,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paint  and  varnish,  estimated 
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tlie  value  of  our  year’s  copy  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  $34,000  worth  of  paid  publicity 
What  kind  of  news  is  the  Oberlin 
News  Bureau  sending  out?  First  of  all, 
let  me  say  that,  as  a rule,  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  handle  athletic  news.  This  ma- 
terial is  handled  for  the  papers  through 
local  representatives  nominated  by  the 
papers. — usually  students  who  are  paid 
regular  space  rates.  The  papers  in  gen- 
eral will  not  accept  contributed  articles 
dealing  with  athletics.  They  prefer  to 
have  this  material  submitted  by  their 
own  specially  delegated  student  report- 
ers. Among  ihe  news  items  which  we 
do  handle  regularly  are  the  following: 
(1 ) Long  feature  stories,  frequently  il- 
lustrated (we  have  on  hand  a large 
stock  of  cuts  which  we  mail  with  the 
copy.)  These  features  deal  with  Ober- 
lin’s  history,  her  traditions,  her  present 
aims,  and  other  matters  presenting  to 
the  public  her  unique  individuality  as 
an  educational  center.  In  recent  years 
many  of  these  features  have  been  syndi- 
cated, appearing  simultaneously  in  from 
five  io  twenty-two  publications.  Copies 
of  some  of  these  features  may  be  seen 
framed  on  the  walls  of  the  News  Bu- 
reau office.  Among  the  titles  are:  “ How 
a College  Works  to  Promote  the  Up- 
lift 'of  the  American  Stage  ” — “ Oberlin 
Unites  all  Nations  in  Cosmopolitan  Stu- 
dent League” — “How  an  Ohio  College 
is  Opening  China  to  the  World  ” — “An 
Oberlin  Student’s  Escape  from  the  Bar- 
racks in  Prague  ” — "A  Fine  Concert  by 
the  Oberlin  Glee  Club  ” — “ Oberlin’s  New 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  Athletic  Field  ” — 
" Oberlin’s  Annual  May  Day  Festival  a 
Unique  Musical  Event,”  “ Religious  Ed- 
ucation at  Oberlin.”  (2)  Then  we  are 
sending,  daily,  many  short  items  dealing 
with  the  Fine  Arts,  our  Shansi  interests, 
Athletics  (whenever  it  is  possible  to  get 
this  into  the  small  papers  in  connection 
with  some  particular  student’s  participa- 
tion) — Dramati  cs — S cien  ce — gen  oral  stu- 
dent activities.  (3)  Professor  F.  B.  Sti- 
ven  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  a 
member  of  our  News  Bureau  staff,  rep- 
resenting the  Conservatory  interests.  He 
writes  and  publishes  regularly  feature 
articles  and  shorter  items  in  the  leading 
musical  journals  of  the  country,  and  sees 


to  it  that  Oberlin  news  in  his  field  goes 
regularly  to  such  representative  journals 
as  run  this  kind  of  material.  Further- 
more, a large  part  of  Mr.  Stiven’s  work 
consists  in  sending  personal  items  relat- 
ing to  individual  students  to  their  home- 
papers,  in  this  way  introducing  Oberlin 
to  communities  in  which  the  college  has- 
hitherto  not  been  known.  With  regard 
to  the  news  value  of  these  personal 
items,  let  me  quote  from  the  director  of 
publicity  work  at  Harvard:  “ We  have 

found  that  the  most  effective  presenta- 
tion of  Harvard  to  the  general  public 
comes  from  the  personal  notice  in  the 
home  paper  of  the  individual  student. 
We  have  a special  staff  working  daily  on 
material  of  this  kind.”  In  this  same 
connection,  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch  writes:  " Oberlin  News  Bu- 
reau, Gentlemen:  Thanks  for  the  arti- 
cle regarding  Mr.  . We  enclose- 

the  clipping  we  are  running  in  this  is- 
sue. We  will  be  glad  to  print  news  con- 
cerning Pittsburgh  students.  This  kind 
of  thing  will  please  the  young  people,  be 
appreciated  by  their  parents,  give  us  a 
legitimate  opportunity  to  mention  Ober- 
lin College,  and  is  really  news  to  our 
readers.  Kindly  put  us  on  your  per- 
manent list  for  items  of  this  sort.  Your 
institution  is  taking  a wise  step  in  the 
direction  of  legitimate  institutional  pub- 
licity.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  are  actually 
securing  more  space  in  the  general  press, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  than  is- 
secured  by  a considerable  number  of  in- 
stitutions very  much  larger  than  Ober- 
lin. This  fact  has  more  than  once  been 
called  to  my  attention  at.  gatherings  of 
newspaper  men  I have  attended,  by  re- 
quest, to  speak  in  their  general  program 
on  the  subject  of  College  publicity,  and 
explain  in  detail  what  Oberlin  is  doing. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  never  sought 
to  exploit  in  print,  or  elsewhere,  the 
work  of  the  Oberlin  News  Bureau.  For 
this  reason,  perhaps  the  facts  as  out- 
lined above  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
alumni,  and  I trust  will  make  it  plain 
that  the  College  is  not  neglecting  to  cul- 
tivate the  right  kind  of  publicity. 

PHILIP  D.  SHERMAN, 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 
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Into  the  Hearts  of  Oberlin  Men 

By  Leslie  Higginbotham,  ’20 


For  one  who  is  not  a member  of  the 
student  body  to  find  his  way  into  the 
very  heart  of  Oberlin  men  is  not  given 
to  many. 

The  professor  who  each  year  is  able 
to  boast  a few  real  friendships  with  his 
students  considers  himself  fortunate  in- 
deed. If  she  finds  her  way  into  the 
hearts  of  her  “children”  the  boarding 
house  matron  considers  the  year  suc- 
cessful. 

But  it  was  given  to  Walter  N.  James, 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  T7,  to  find 
his  way  iuto  the  hearts  of  Oberlin  men 
and  bind  them  to  him  in  deeper  and 
more  enduring  friendships  than  has  been 
the  lot  of  Oberlin  College  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
general  secretaries  for  some  time. 

In  the  year  and  a half  which  Mr. 
James  held  the  position  he  found  the 
confidence  of  many  men. 

The  average  college  man  will  not 
place  the  thoughts  which  are  the  near- 
est to  his  heart  before  the  gaze  of  one 
not  near  his  age,  his  chum,  or  his  pal. 
frequently.  There  are  things  which  men 
would  not  breathe  to  their  parents,  but 
divulge  only  to  their  chums.  These 
things,  men’s  dearest  ambitions,  their 
ideals,  their  failures,  the  problems  of 
youth,  all  were  told  to  Walter  James  in 
personal  talks.  For  each  man  in  Ober- 
lin saw  in  him  a personal  friend. 

A man  in  the  secretaryship  at  Ober- 
lin should  inspire  the  men  by  a personal 
example  of  dynamic  Christian  living, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  should  be  hu- 
man enough  to  make  his  example  effect- 
ive. This  Walter  James  did  in  fuller 
degree  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
done  for  some  time.  They  may  have 
lived  lives  just  as  exemplary,  but  they 
did  not  sell  them  to  the  men  of  Oberlin, 
get  them  across  into  the  thinking  and 
the  respect  of  the  men,  as  did  Mr. 
James. 

The  Oberlin  Association  has  often  been 
accused  of  being  a fraternity  of  cabinet 
men  only,  of  being  a closely  limited  so- 
cial organization  of  the  men  who  held 


the  offices.  Mr.  James  did  much  during 
the  time  he  was  in  the  secretaryship  to 
change  this  erroneous,  though  some- 
what true,  idea  in  the  mind  of  Oberlin 
men,  and  also  to  change  the  actual  sit- 
uation so  that  the  organization  was 
more  inclusive  of  all  the  men  on  the 
campus. 

To  be  sure  he  was  the  close  friend 
and  trusted  adviser  of  the  men  on  the 
cabinet,  as  his  close  relationship  in  the 
administrative  work  of  the  association 
made  necessary,  but  he  was  also  the 
good  friend  and  trusted  adviser  of  the 
average  man  on  the  campus,  who,  per- 
haps, was  not  even  a member  of  the  “ Y.” 

Walter  James  was  the  idealization  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Ober- 
lin college.  He  was  a big  brother,  a 
trusted  adviser,  respected  and  admired 
by  the  undergraduates  with  whom  he 
worked,  returning  their  confidence  by  a 
friendly,  helpful  interest  in  . every  col- 
lege man.  Thus  he  exemplified  the  ideal 
of  the  association  on  the  campus  during 
the  last  year — “the  spirit  of  Christian 
friendliness.” 

This  year  he  is  community  secretary 
of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Cleve- 
land. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  FOR 
1919-1921. 

The  alumni  will  be  interested  in  a 
brief  report  on  the  Salary  Fund  and  the 
so-called  Emergency  Fund  which  the 
college  felt  compelled  to  undertake  to 
raise  last  year  and  which  it  plans  to 
complete  early  this  fall. 

To  provide  for  the  increase  in  salaries, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  college  would  have 
to  raise  only  $65,000  among  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  institution.  Before 
the  year  was  over,  however,  it  devel- 
oped that  because  of  failure  to  receive 
expected  income  this  amount  was  aug- 
mented by  an  aditional  $53,000,  which 
was  needed  to  be  provided  to  protect  the 
budget  for  the  two  years. 
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Toward  the  total  of  $118,000,  $58,653.15 
was  subscribed  by  930  donors,  princi- 
pally alumni.  The  $40,000  additional 
was  a contribution  from  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  City 
from  the  generous  fund  provided  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  for  the  salary  emergency 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  still  necessary  to  provide  ap- 
proximately .$20,000  to  complete  the 
amount  called  for  in  the  budget,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  amount  may  he  se- 
cured through  the  alumni  associations. 
A number  of  associations  did  not  quite 
succeed  in  securing  the  full  quotas  un- 
dertaken during  the  campaign,  and  will 
continue  their  efforts  in  that  direction 
this  fall. 

The  college  is  very  grateful  to  the 
alumni  associations  for  the  loyal  way  in 
which  they  responded  to  this  emergency 
call.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  so  large 
a number  were  able  to  contribute  to  this 
fund.  To  give  just  one  example,  in  the 
New  York  district  fully  90%  of  the 
alumni  graduating  since  1900  contribu- 
ted. This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
younger  alumni  are  peculiarly  alert  to 
the  needs  of  the  institution  and  ready  to 
help  wherever  possible.  Of  the  interest 
and  loyalty  of  the  older  alumni,  the  col- 
lege has  had  abundant  reasons  in  the 
past  to  be  quite  assured. 

As  the  newly  organized  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation is  not  yet  functioning,  a secre- 
tary not  having  been  secured,  the  alumni 
associations  -which  assumed  quotas  not 
quite  completed  will  be  asked  first  of  all 
to  complete  these  quotas  during  the 
early  winter.  If  this  is  done,  the  bal- 
ance needed  can  probably  he  secured 
from  other  friends  of  the  college. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  urgent  building  needs  of  the  in- 
stitution. A recitation  building,  build- 
ings for  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology, and  a College  hospital  must  cer- 
tainly be  provided  for  in  the  very  near 
future.  Without  them  the  work  of  the 
institution  will  suffer  very  materially. 

BACK  FROM  CECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  returned  to  Oberlin  for 


the  opening  of  the  college  year  after 
eleven  weeks  spent  in  Europe  studying 
after-war  conditions. 

Professor  Miller  arrived  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  middle  or  June  and  at- 
tended the  great  national  athletic  meet 
given  by  the  Sokols  with  eighty  thous- 
and participants. 

He  spent  five  weeks  in  Czechoslovakia, 
going  all  over  the  republic,  also  visited 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  Went  through 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Jugoslavia, 
stopping  at  Bucharest,  Sophia,  Belgrade 
and  Agram.  Spent  several  days  in  Ber- 
lin and  visited  Coblenz.  Lille,  Ypres,  and 
Brussels,  with  four  days  in  Paris. 

His  primary  interest  was  the  con- 
structive forces  and  elements  of  conflict 
in  the  new  states.  In  many  cases  he 
was  the  official  or  semi-official  guest  of 
the  government,  but  had  great  help  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  American  Food  Re- 
lief Administration  in  the  various 
countries. 


PROF.  MAITLAND,  LATEST  OF  CON- 
SERVATORY FACULTY.  MOURNED 
BY  ENGLISHMEN 

Professor  Robert  Maitland,  the  new- 
est of  the  conservatory  faculty,  is  the 
subject  of  a paragraph  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  as  follows: 

“The  latest  mail  from  America  brings 
news  of  another  fine  British  artist, 
Robert  Maitland,  for  the  time  being  lost 
to  us.  Following  an  appearance  at  a 
Bach  festival,  in  which  he  astonished 
the  citizens  of  Bethlehem  by  singing  the 
two  difficult  solos  of  the  great  "Mass” 
without  score,  he  played  the  part  of 
Don  Basilio  in  “The  Barber  of  Seville" 
before  a Cincinnati  audience  and  it  is 
now  on  the  cards  that  he  goes  to  the 
Manhattan  Opera  in  the  autumn. 
Meantime  he  has  accepted  a professor- 
ship at  the  Oberlin  college  (Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music),  Ohio,  whither 
his  wife,  herself  a pupil  of  the  illustri- 
ous Mathilde  Marchesi,  accompanies 
him  as  associate  professor.  All  this  is 
excellent  so  far,  as  it  goes — which  is 
really  too  far,  as  it  leaves  our  own 
opera-going  public  so  much  the  poorer. 
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Attendance  in  Theological  Schools 

Oberlin  Has  Share  in  Problem  which  Confronts  Other  Institutions  as  Wei 


Sharing  the  general  decline  this  fall 
in  most  theological  schools  our  Oberlin 
School  of  Theology  has  the  smallest  en- 
rolment for  many  years.  The  war  cut 
off  for  two  years  the  normal  supply  of 
students  from  the  colleges.  Last  year  a 
fair  gain  was  made  over  the  previous 
year;  but  this  fall  the  figures  are  lower 
again,  and  the  total  registration  for  the 
current  year  may  be  a little  under  the  low 
mark  of  the  war  years,  which  was  23 
students.  Oberlin  alumni  should  under- 
stand that  this  is  only  the  local  phase  of 
a general  situation.  Most  schools  re- 
quiring college  graduation  for  entrance 
seem  to  have  had  a similar  drop  in  en- 
rolment. The  biennial  conference  of 
American  theological  faculties,  held  at 
Princeton  late  in  June,  discussed  various 
phases  of  what  was  generally  considered 
a real  crisis  in  theological  education. 

This  brief  article  does  not  permit  an 
adequate  discussion  of  the  causes  in- 
volved, but  we  have  given  a fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  annual  re- 
port to  the  president.  The  main  factor 
in  the  situation  is  undoubtedly  economic. 
The  high  cost  of  living,  even  in  Oberlin, 
has  for  several  years  reduced  to  the 
minimum  the  number  of  married  theo- 
logical students;  and  with  table  board 
at  Oberlin  doubled  as  compared  with  a 
very  few  years  ago,  living  expenses  are 
accordingly  increased  for  all  students. 
Many  college  boys  in  this  era  of  infla- 
tion have  been  earning  high  wages  in 
business  and  this  has  kept  them  from 
further  study.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  already  changing  and  we  an- 
ticipate a favorable  reaction  on  theolog- 
ical enrolment  next  year. 

Our  School  of  Theology  the  past  de- 
cade has  had  students  from  38  different 
denominations,  the  Congregational  stu- 
dents usually  numbering  about  40%  of 
the  whole.  But  the  great  denomina- 
national  "drives”  the  past  two  years  have 
resulted  in  a new  emphasis  on  sectarian- 
ism. one  result  of  which  has  been  to 
send  students  to  theological  schools  un- 


der sectarian  control.  There  has  also 
been  a falling  off  in  the  number  of  men 
training  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  especially 
in  the  foreign  field.  Such  men  five 
years  ago  were  studying  with  us  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  missionary  recruits  has 
also  been  quite  notable.  In  recent  years 
the  number  from  Oberlin  College  has 
greatly  diminished.  In  fact,  the  most 
remarkable  phase  of  this  whole  situation 
is  the  surprising  fact  that  out  of  the 
Oberlin  College  class  of  1920,  numbering 
225,  not  .one  is  today  studying  for  the 
ministry.  This  is  a new  low  record  in 
Oberlin  history.  The  prospects  are  de- 
cidedly better  for  next  year,  and  we 
hope  this  slump  in  idealism  is  about 
over. 

Whatever  has  been  the  causes,  it  is 
evident  from  our  correspondence  with 
over  150  colleges  that  there  has  been  a 
very  great  falling  off  the  country  over, 
in  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  Ober- 
lin, together  with  other  schools  of  the- 
ology, is  feeling  the  result  this  year.  A 
united  campaign  for  recruits  for  relig- 
ious service  is  being  projected  by  the 
Home  Missions  Council  of  the  protest- 
ant  denominations  working  together.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  arouse  again  the 
idealism  of  American  college  students 
and  lead  them  to  consider  the  opportu- 
nities in  the  ministry,  which  are  more 
insistent  today  than  probably  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  Thousands  of  churches 
are  without  ministers.  Probably  over 
25,000  ministers  have  left  the  ministry 
since  the  war,  according  to  a leading 
Brooklyn  clergyman. 

Very  likely  such  campaigns  as  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  drive  for  ministers’ 
pensions  had  a depressing  effect  on  the- 
ological prospectives.  Many  speakers 
failed  to  discriminate  between  the  star- 
vation wages  of  the  untrained  pastor 
and  the  living  salaries  usually  paid  the 
thoroughly  trained  minister.  Our  Ober- 
lin theological  graduates  are  readily 
placed  at  good  salaries  and  the  demand 
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for  them  from  the  churches  very  great- 
ly exceeds  the  supply. 

Dr.  Bosworth  is  absent  this  semester 
on  sabbatical  leave,  but  returns  to  his 
work  at  mid-year.  He  writes  us  from 
Chicago  to  say  that  the  theological  cri- 
sis there  is  fully  as  serious  as  in  Ober- 
lin,  but  with  characteristic  optimism  he 
adds,  “ No  one  can  doubt,  however,  that 
a reaction  in  favor  of  all  that  the  church 


and  its  ministry  stands  for  will  before 
long  be  experienced.  When  this  reac- 
tion comes  a type  of  theological  think- 
ing adapted  to  new  conditions  will  be 
called  for.  The  Oberlin  School  of  The 
ology  in  all  the  past  has  furnished  pro- 
gressive leaders  and  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  it  will  be  ready  for  the  new 
day  that  is  coming.” 

G.  WALTER  FISKE. 


Here  and  There  Among  the  Alumni 

Clifford  Freeman  Gilmore,  ’97 


Your  modem  circuit  rider,  be  he  ec- 
clesiastic, lawyer  or  doctor,  has  done 
with  horses  and  saddlebags.  His  foot  is 
on  the  pedal,  not  in  the  stirrup.  Ho' 
drives,  perhaps,  a flivver.  There  is  an 
explosive  in  the  oat  bag  and  the  stable 
smells  of  gasoline  and  grease.  He  is 
summoned  by  telephone  and  responds 
on  rubber  tires  over  paved  roads.  His 
approach  is  announced  not  by  hoof  heats 
but  by  A motor’s  cough  in  the  distance. 

So  much  for  the  new  circuit  rider. 
Now  to  the  story,  which  concerns  a 
young  man  known  at  Oberlin  some 
twenty-few  years  ago  as  “Cliff”  Gilmore. 
In  other  words,  if  you  please,  Dr.  Clif- 
ford Freeman  Gilmore  of  Chesterland,  0. 

Gilmore  imbibed  wisdom  with  ’97,  a 
class  of  parts  and  promise.  One  of  its 
promises  was  the  man  who  has  come  to 
monopolize  the  medical  world  at  Ches- 
terland. 

Chesterland.  be  it  known,  is  a hamlet 
in  Geauga  county — a group  of  houses,  a 
general  store  and  a couple  of  garages 
perched  high  against  a rolling,  rural 
background.  A vast  mileage  of  country, 
mostly  devoted  to  agriculture  and  dairy- 
ing, stretches  away  and  away.  Neigh- 
bors are  always  distant.  Going  any- 
where constitutes  a trip. 

Medically  speaking,  "Cliff”  Gilmore  is 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  and  a lot 
more.  He  is  the  only  doctor  anywhere 
thereabouts.  Responding  with  his  trusty 
henry,  he  is  there  when  the  new  gener- 
ation arrives.  With  equal  precision 
he’s  at  hand  to  prolong  the  stay  of  the 
passing  generation  and  finally  to  ease  its 


departure.  In  small  trouble  or  in  great 
the  countryside  calls  the  doctor.  Over 
the  hills  and  away  he  honks  in  answer. 

Chesterland  likes  Dr.  Gilmore.  Its 
liking  is  based  on  long  personal  contact, 
for  the  doctor  was  bom  there.  It  has 
known  him  as  infant,  youth  and  man. 
From  Chesterland  he  went  to  Oberlin. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  its  board 
of  education.  He  “ belongs,”  as  they 
say.  The  dictum  that  a prophet  is  not 
esteemed  very  highly  in  his  own  country 
will  have  to  he  revised  in  reference  to 
Chesterland  and  Dr.  Clifford  Gilmore. 
At  least,  however  true  it  may  be  of 
prophets  in  general,  it  is  not  true  of  this 
doctor  in  particular. 

It’s  a life  without  idleness — this 
doctoring  a wide  countryside;  a life  of 
widening  influence;  a life  of  greater  use- 
fulness, probably,  than  Chesterland's 
doctor  realizes.  When  the  roll  is  writ 
of  Oberlin  alumni  who  are  doing  worth- 
while things  in  the  world  let  the  record 
ing  secretary  use  plenty  of  ink  on  the 
name  of  the  country  doctor  at  Chester- 
land. 


JAMES  CHILDERS.  ’20,  WINS  RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

James  Saxon  Childers,  ’20,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  recently  won  the  Rhodes 
scholarship  for  the  state  of  Alabama. 

Childers,  who  is  but  21,  is  a native  of 
Alabama  and  was  graduated  from  Bir- 
mingham high  school  in  1916.  He  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor’s  degree  from  Ober- 
lin last  year,  majoring  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English. 
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Oberlin  and  the  Football  Situation 


The  game  at  Wooster  October  23  re- 
sulted in  a score  of  19  to  0 in,  Wooster's 
favor. 


At  the  opening  of  the  1920  football 
season,  prospects  for  an  unusually  strong 
team  were  not  over  bright.  The  loss  of 
the  veterans  of  last  year,  including  Cap- 
tain Warren  E.  Steller,  was  very  seri- 
ous. Add  to  this  the  late  opening  of 
Oberlin,  which  this  year  dropped  back 
seven  days,  to  September  21st,  and  the 
situation  was  even  more  dubious.  If  ever 
there  was  a time  when  the  football  squad 
was  tempted  to  break  over  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference ruling  of  no  pre-season  training, 
this  year  certainly  afforded  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Oberlin 
men  that  there  was  no  disguised  attempt 
made  to  evade  the  conference  ruling,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  practically  every 
other  college  in  the  state  had  started 
football  from  five  to  ten  days  before 
Oberlin’s  opening. 

Under  a broiling  sun  a squad  of  sixty 
men  answered  Coach  Metcalf’s  summons 
for  practice  on  the  21st  of  September. 
The  spirit  of  the  squad  was  fine  at  the 
beginning  and  has  been  splendid  up  to 
the  present  moment.  There  is  absolute 
confidence  in  the  skill  and  spirit  of 
Coach  Metcalf  and  every  man  on  the 
squad  is  doing  and  will  do  his  best  to 
make  our  season  a great  success. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  with 
Heidelberg,  on  October  2.  The  day  was 
warm  and  Heidelberg  proved  a very 
sturdy  and  well-coached  opponent.  After 
a two  days’  rain,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, the  gridiron  never  looked  more 
beautiful  than  when  the  two  teams  faced 
each  other  for  the  opening  of  the  season. 
It  was  believed  that  with  the  ground  in 
such  ideal  condition  there  would  be  few 
injuries.  We  were  dismayed  to  find 
after  Oberlin  bas  emerged  from  the  fray, 
a victor  by  the  score  of  21  to  0,  that 
seven  of  our  best  men  were  badly  in- 
jured. Never  have  I seen  one  game  so 
completely  use  up  a team.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  Coach  Met- 
calf got  his  men  in  shape  to  meet  Ohio 


State  at  Columbus  the  following  week. 

Although  many  of  the  men  were  still 
lame  and  sore  when  they  faced  Ohio 
State  in  Columbus  on  October  9,  and  al- 
though Rickards,  a regular  end,  had 
been  left  in  Oberlin  with  a bad  knee, 
and  Lansdale,  a guard,  was  on  the  bench, 
also  with  a knee  injury,  our  team  played 
a splendid  game  against  overwhelming 
odds.  In  weight,  Oberlin  was  outclassed 
twenty-three  pounds  to  the  man,  yet  for 
the  entire  first  half  our  light  forwards 
outplayed  their  crimson  and  gray  oppo- 
nents. It  was  not  until  State  opened  up 
with  forward  passing  that  she  was  able 
to  score  her  first  seven  points.  A brill- 
iant return  of  Oberlin’s  kick-off  after 
the  touchdown  by  Stinchcomb  of  State 
through  a broken  field  for  a touchdown 
and  another  series  of  brilliant  forward 
passes  gave  Ohio  State  a score  of  21  to 
0 as  the  whistle  blew  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
game  every  inch  of  the.  ground  was  stub- 
bornly held  by  Oberlin’s  light  team.  The 
score  of  37  to  0 really  does  not  do  our 
team  justice.  Had  the  wearers  of  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  been  in  better  phys- 
ical condition  and  had  we  been  able  to 
profit  by  the  extra  ten  days  of  coaching 
which  the  State  team  had  had  so  that 
we  might  have  built  up  our  defense  for 
forward  passing,  the  score  might  easily 
have  been  held  to  three  touchdowns.  The 
game  was  played  in  splendid  spirit  by 
both  teams. 

As  the  work  of  the  third  week  of  the  sea- 
son was  undertaken  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  Mount  Union  to  Oberlin,  Octo- 
ber 16,  it  was  a great  satisfaction  to  find 
that  our  men  had  not  been  nearly  so  bad- 
ly battered  in  the  game  at  Columbus  as 
in  the  first  game  of  the  season  against 
Heidelberg.  Before  an  unusually  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  Oberlin  faced 
Mount  Union  in  fairly  good  physical 
condition.  Throughout  the  entire  first 
half  Oberlin’s  play  was  marked  with 
splendid  generalship,  fine  team  work  and 
consistent  ground  gaining.  Her  march 
to  Mount  Union’s  goal  line  early  in  the 
second  quarter  for  the  first  and  only 
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score  of  the  game  was  impressive.  One 
bad  choice  of  play  near  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter  lost  us  a chance  to  score 
a second  time,  if  not  by,  a touchdown,  at 
least  by  a field  goal.  Inspection  of  the 
men  during. the  intermission  revealed  a 
serious  elbow  injury  incurred  by  tackle 
Stallings,  and  a repetition  of  a rib  in- 
jury to  Captain  McPhee,  which  had  been 
incurred  in  the  Heidelberg  game.  With- 
out these  two  veterans  the  Oberlin  team 
was  greatly  weakened  in  the  second  half, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  last  five 
minutes  of  the  game,  when  Mount  Union 
opened  up  a bewildering  series  of  forward 
passes,  the  Oberlin  goal  line  was  never 
in  danger.  Nevertheless  Oberlin  did  not 
seem  able  to  produce  the  consistent  of- 
fense which  it  had  shown  during  the 
first  half.  Although  many  of  Mount 
Union’s  forward  passes  were  spoiled  by 
the  Oberlin  defense  it  is  true  that  there 
is  much  more  to  be  accomplished  at  this 
point  against  a good  forward  passing 
team.  A fumble  by  McBride,  Mount  Un- 
ion’s star  end,  of  a thirty-five-yard  pass, 
which  came  straight  into  his  arms,  was 
all  that  saved  Oberlin  from  a tie  score. 
The  Mount  Union  team,  under  the  tute- 
lage of  famous  Eddie  Casey  of  Harvard, 
played  a very  strong  defensive  game. 
Their  offense  seemed  to  lack  versatility 
and  they  were  never  really  dangerous  un- 
til they  produced  their  forward  passing 
game,  on  which  style  of  game  they  had 
evidently  spent  a great  deal  of  time.  It 
seems  probable  that,  the  strategy  of  their 
game  was  to  hold  Oberlin  scoreless  or 
to  a low  score  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  game,  and  then  sweep  them  off 
their  feet  with  the  dazzling  and  discon- 
certing forward  pass  attack  at  the  close 
of  the  game.  It  was  a brilliant  strug- 
gle and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  best  team  won. 

The  Oberlin  team  has  already  shown 
Itself,  as  is  characteristic  of  Oberlin 
teams,  game  to  the  end.  If  the  old  in- 
juries can  be  worked  out  and  the  men 
brought  back  to  fine  physical  condition 
we  may  expect  to  find  Oberlin  standing 
well  up  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
Ohio  Conference  colleges. 

C.  W.  SAVAGE,  ’93. 


OHIO  FOOTBALL. 

(By  F.  J.  Powers  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.) 

The  race  for  the  Ohio  Conference  foot- 
ball honors  seems  to  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions; two  elevens  to  the  section.  In  the 
northern  part,  Oberlin  and  Wooster  are 
the  class  of  the  college  elevens,  while 
down  state  Denison  and  Miami  are 
staging  one  of  their  usual  races.  There 
were  several  years  that  Miami  and  Den- 
ison had  the  field  pretty  well  to  them- 
selves, but  last  year  Oberlin  and  Wooster 
came  booming  along  with  teams  that 
shared  the  honors,  and  the  same  condi- 
tions bid  fair  to  prevail  again. 

Last  week’s  results  found  no  change 
in  the  situation.  Oberlin  and  Wooster 
took  their  games,  while  Denison  won 
easily.  Miami  played  out  of  the  confer- 
ence, but  displayed  ability  by  defeating 
the  strong  Kentucky  eleven  14  to  0, 
proving  that  George  Little  has  another 
smashing  team.  The  Miamians  this 
year  are  not  so  massive  as  in  the  past, 
but  with  Dick  Wolfe,  Cleveland  boy, 
Ralph  McGinnis  and  Tommy  Munns  in 
the  backfield,  they  are  equipped  as  well 
as  any  eleven  in  the  state  on  the  offen- 
sive. 

Eddie  Casey’s  Mount  Union  warriors 
gave  Oberlin  a stiff  tussle,  Metcalf's  men 
winning  by  a lone  touchdown.  Both  the 
Mounts  and  Oberlin  used  the  forward 
pass  to  splendid  advantage  and  the  aerial 
heaves  paved  the  way  for  the  Congrega- 
tionalists’  victory.  The  Oberlin  back- 
field  of  Wheeler.  McPhee,  Parkhill  and 
Taylor  is  a versatile  one,  equally  adept 
at  hitting  the  line  or  using  open  play. 

Mount  Union  seems  to  have  a good  man 
in  McCaskey,  the  quarterback.  He  is  an 
exceptional  passer.  His  heaves  in  the 
last  moments  of  the  game  with  Oberlin 
almost  scored  for  his  team,  and  his  work 
in  previous  games  marks  him  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  state.  McBride,  right  end 
on  Casey’s  eleven,  is  playing  well  and 
will  take  rank  with  the  state’s  best 
flankers  when  the  season  is  over. 
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Wooster,  with  its  regular  line-up  in- 
tact, displayed  championship  form  against 
Reserve  and  handed  the  Red  and  White 
its  second  conference  defeat.  For  three 
periods  the  Wooster  team  outplayed  the 
Cleveland  eleven  in  every  way.  Wooster 
has  a varied  attack  and  a line  that  plays 
well  both  offensively  and  defensively. 

Reserve’s  chief  fault  was  fumbling, 
and  this,  combined  with  complete  ina- 
bility to  halt  the  Wooster  attack,  spelled 
defeat 

Kenyon  pulled  a big  surprise  on  Case 
when  the  little  Gambier  eleven  held  the 
Scientists  to  a tie.  It  was  predicted 
that  Case  would  have  an  easy  victory 
here,  and  the  game  furnished  the  only 
upset  of  the  week.  About  the  best  Case 
and  Reserve  can  now  hope  for  this  year 
is  to  spoil  some  other  eleven’s  chances 
of  victory,  as  both  of  the  Cleveland  elev- 
ens are  practically  out  of  the  champion- 
ship race,  Case  having  been  beaten  by 
Denison  and  Reserve  by  Wooster  and 
Akron. 

In  Stone  and  Owens,  Denison  has  two 
men  who  are  playing  brilliantly.  Owens 
in  particular  showing  as  one  of  the  best 
punters  in  the  state.  Stone  is  an  excel- 
lent open  field  runner  and  his  dashes 
paved  the  way  for  the  Baptists’  win  over 
Cincinnati.  There  is  seldom  a lack  of 
material  at  the  Granville  school  and  Liv- 
ingstone always  has  a well  coached  and 
versatile  team. 

Akron  is  making  a strong  fight  to 
keep  up  in  the  conference  race  and  Sat- 
urday halted  the  march  of  the  Baldwin- 
Wallace  eleven;  but  since  the  Bereans 
have  been  dropped  from  the  conference 
the  game  has  no  bearing  on  the  cham- 
pionship other  than  to  show  that  Sef- 
ton’s  team  is  fast  improving.  The  Rub- 
ber City  team  also  has  developed  a for- 
ward passing  attack  that  is  gaining 
them  much  ground.  In  fact  the  aerial 
play  seems  to  be  more  in  favor  through- 
out the  state  this  year  than  in  the  past, 
judging  from  its  use  in  the  early  games. 

Wesley  and  Wittenberg  both  won  their 
games  easily,  the  Methodists  hammering 


Heidelberg,  while  the  Lutherans  ran 
wild  on  little  Hiram. 


FINANCES  AND  ATHLETICS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  intercollegiate  athletics  account 
shows  that  during  the  year  1919-20  the 
operation  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
showed  a net  gain  of  $2,124.58,  reduc- 
ing the  athletic  debt  from  $7,777.12  to 
$5,652.54. 

The  profit  from  the  football  season  of 
1919-20  was  $2676  and  from  the  basket- 
ball season  of  1920  there  was  a profit  of 
$891.  Deficits  were  incurred  by  the 
baseball  and  track  teams  as  follows: 
baseball,  $43;  track  team,  $139. 

During  the  year  there  were  no  inter- 
collegiate tennis  matches. 

The  net  gain  of  $2124  above  referred 
to  represents  the  gain  after  paying  inter- 
est on  loans  at  the  bank  and  interest  on 
the  $14,085  borrowed  for  the  balance 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  field. 

The  alumni  should  perhaps  be  re- 
minded that  just  before  the  war  im- 
provements were  carried  on  at  the  ath- 
letic fields  costing  $31,590.  The  pay- 
ments from  alumni  and  former  students 
to  cover  the  expense  of  these  improve- 
ments and  to  complete  the  athletic  field 
equipment  amounted  to  only  $17,505.  The 
remainder,  $14,085,  was  borrowed  and  the 
interest  charge  upon  this  borrowed 
amount  is  a serious  item. 


A bust  of  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  founder 
of  the  Art  Building,  was  presented  to 
the  college  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss  of 
Cleveland  during  the  summer. 

The  Eugenical  News  for  June,  1919, 
says:  “ Oberlin  College  has  issued  a 

remarkable  book  of  ‘ Vocational  Advice 
for  College  Students.’  Of  twenty-six 
topics  one  is  ‘ Eugenics.’  The  success  of 
Oberlin  students  as  eugenic  field  work- 
ers has  indeed  been  remarkable.  Mr.  L. 
E.  Lord  at  that  time  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Appointments  of  Oberlin  College,  is 
the  compiler  of  this  volume. 
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’73 — Alexander  Hadden  is  a candi- 
date for  re-election  as  probate  judge  of 
Cuyahoga  county  (Cleveland)  at  the 
November  election.  As  in  recent  elec- 
tions the  opposing  party  has  made  no 
nomination  against  Judge  Hadden. 

’84 — Professor  A.  S.  Root  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Library  associa- 
tion at  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting 
in  Cleveland  October  7. 

’91— Seabury  C.  Mastick  is  continuing 
for  a second  year  the  special  lecture- 
ship in  the  department  of  chemistry  by 
means  of  which  lecturers  of  note  are 
secured  for  addresses  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  lectureship  last  year  was  an 
unqualified  success. 

’93 — Florence  M.  Snell,  Ph.D.,  profes- 
sor of  English  literature  in  Huguenot 
university  college,  Wellington,  South 
Africa,  who  is  home  for  her  sabbatical 
year,  has  been  in  Oberlin  the  past 


month, 

the  guest 

of  Miss 

Hosford 

and 

of 

Mrs. 

Ella 

Dudley 

Walker, 

’87. 

She 

will 

visit 

Eastern 

colleges 

and 

do 

some 

work 

at  Yale 

and  at 

Oxford  before  returning  to  her  work. 
Her  address  is  1 Charles  River  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

’94,  O.  C.  M. — Mr.  and  Mlrs.  Paul  B. 
Patterson  and  daughter,  Virginia,  of 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  were  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Ala-on,  Ohio, 
on  August  9.  They  were  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  Ravenna.  Though  severely, 
injured,  all  will  recover. 

’00 — Mr.  John  P.  Davies  is  in  Ameri- 
ca on  furlough  from  his  work  in  West- 
ern China,  and  is  occupying  Professor 
Anderegg’s  home  on  East  College  street. 

'02— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews 
sailed  for  Honolulu,  Hawaii  on  July  30. 
Mr.  Andrews  is  professor  of  engineer- 
ing in  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Mrs. 
Andrews’  mother,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Merrill,  of 
228  Oak  street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  celebrated 
her  50th  commencement  anniversary  at 
the  last  commencement. 

’02 — Miss  Margery  Strong  is  teaching 


in  the  State  Normal  School,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

’06 — Aubrey  Ward  Goodenough  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy at  the  October  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  He  prepared  his 
thesis  on  the  subject:  Henry  Arthur 

Jones  — A study  in  dramatic  compro- 
mise. Professor  Goodenough  succeeds 
Professor  Roger  H.  Motten  as  head  of 
the  English  department  at  Colorado 
college,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

’06 — Beatrice  Doerschuk  is  with  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  2 
West  43rd  street,  New  York  City. 

’07 — In  June,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wert- 
heim  was  elected  city  secretary  for  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Wertheim  has  been  un- 
usually successful  as  educational  direct- 
or of  the  West  Side  branch,  and  the  as- 
sociation now  plans  to  unify  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  entire  city  under 
his  direction. 

*07 — Mrs.  Clara  Lathrop  Strong, 
Boston  sculptor,  has  completed  a seven- 
foot  statue  of  Edward  Winslow,  the 
Pilgrim,  which  was  unveiled  in  plaster 
at  the  “pageant  of  freedom”  held  re- 
cently at  Marshfield,  Mass.  “The  pose,” 
says  the  Boston  Herald,  “is  verile  and 
dignified,  and  the  face,  the  likeness  of 
which  was  modelled  from  the  portrait 
in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  is  one  of 
marked  strength  and  benign  character, 
indicating  the  more  tolerant  qualities 
of  the  Pilgrim  as  opposed  to  the  Puri- 
tan. The  whole  is  of  noble  and  impos- 
ing effect,  and  constitutes  a notable 
achievement  by  one  of  the  younger 
women  sculptors.”  The  present  plan 
is  to  erect  the  statue  in  the  center  of  a 
park  to  be  laid  out  on.  the  original  site 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Marshfield  by 
Edward  Winslow  and  his  family.  Mrs. 
Strong’s  husband,  Seth  L.  Strong,  09, 
is  a physician  and  surgeon  in  Boston. 

’09— Rev.  Jay  S.  Stowell  is  now  asso- 
ciate secretary  of  the  committee  on  re- 
cruiting home  mission  forces,  repre- 
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senting  Home  Missions  ^Council.  His 
address  is  Room  1913,  25  Madison  av- 
enue, New  York  City.  This  council  is 
an  interdenominational  organization 
representing  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  the  Disciples,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Reformed  church.  It  works  also  in  co- 
operation with  the  various  student  mis- 
sion movements. 

’09 — Ruth  Seymour  is  attending  the 
National  Training  school  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  New  York  City.  Her  address 
is  i35  East  52nd  street. 

TO — Edward  M.  Starr  is  teaching 
chemistry  in  Bridgewater  college.  His 
address  is  Bridgewater,  Va. 

’ll — Miss  Doris  Stevens  of  Croton,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  editors  of 
the  Nation,  on  a commission  of  100  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  S.  to  “investigate  the 
charges  and  counter  charges  of  atroci- 
ties in  Ireland.” 

’ll — B.  M.  Hollowell  has  returned  to 
Harvard  to  resume  his  graduate  study 
there.  His  address  is  35  Conant  Hall, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

’ll — Mr.  Ralph  E.  Rindfusz,  M.A.,  at 
Oberlin,  T6  and  Ph.D.,  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  in  T9,  has  recently  been 
promoted  from  chief  chemist  of  the 
Great  American  Writing  Paper  company 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  to  a position  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

T2 — Miss  Virginia  Brown  has  made  a 
survey  of  the  children’s  hoarding 
houses  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  survey 
was  made  for  the  Woman’s  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

T2 — Dr.  Lawrence  MacDaniels  and 
Mrs.  MacDaniels  (Frances  Cochran, 
T2),  who  have  been  in  Harpoot,  Turkey 
in  Asia,  during  the  past  year  doing  re- 
construction work  under  the  Near  East 
Relief  commission,  returned  to  this 
country  in  July,  and  are  now1  living  in 
Ithaca,  New  York,  where  Dr.  MacDan- 
iels is  assistant  professor  of  botany  in 
the  department  of  pomology,  New  York 
State  college  of  agriculture  of  Cornell 
university. 

T2 — Francis  V.  Brady,  attorney  ,'at 
Cleveland,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  com- 
posers and  publishers.  His  first  song, 


“Golden  California  Sunshine,”  was 
placed  on  sale  in  October.  The  words 
and  music  were  written  by  Brady,  and 
the  Brady  Music  company,  of  which  he 
is  a member,  produced  the  piece. 

T3 — J.  R.  Ford  is  with  the  Edwards 
& Franklin  Co.,  printers,  at  Cleveland. 
He  makes  his  home  at  Oberlin,  commut- 
ing to  work  each  day. 

T4 — M.  V.  Arnold  and  family  are  at 
present  in  Europe.  Mr.  Arnold  is 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
ternational committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  expects  ultimately  to  be  located 
in  Russia.  Mr.  Arnold’s  address  for  the 
present  is  347  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  City,  care,  Overseas  Department. 

T4 — Sherwood  F.  Moran  and  Ursul 
Reeves  Moran,  To,  have  moved  to 
Osaka,  Japan.  They  are  living  with 
Edith  Curtis  at  the  Baikwa  Teachers’ 
Home,  Baikwa  Jo  Gakko,  Kitano  Osaka, 
Japan. 

T5 — Mr.  Karl  M.  Cowdery  has  been 
made  vocational  director  and  investi- 
gator at  the  Whittier  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  Whittier,  Calif.,  while  still 
retaining  his  connection  with  the  de- 
partment of  research.  He  is  now  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  providing  trade 
instruction  to  boys  of  varying  native 
capacity. 

T5 — Miss  Ruth  Clendenin  is  teaching 
botany  and  zoology  in  the  high  school 
at  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  this  year. 

T5 — Edith  E.  Husted  spent  the  sum- 
mer with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Clara  Husted 
Wolfe,  in  Shansi,  China.  She  will 
teach  in  Kobe  college  this  year. 

T5  t. — Mr.  William  I.  Jones  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

T6 — William  and  Cowles  Andrus  are 
fourth  year  students  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  school.  Their  address  is 
518  N.  Broadway,  Baltimore,  Md.  They 
spent  part  of  the  summer  months  study- 
ing under  the  private  instruction  of 
Dr.  Louis  Gregory  Cole,  N.  Y.  City,  emi- 
nent rentgenologist  and  professor  of 
rontgenology  in  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical college. 

T6 — Joseph  Anthony  Humphreys  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
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the  June  convocation  of  the  University 
/ of  Chicago. 

'16 — Miss  La  Dema  M.  Langdon,  who 
received  her  Ph.D.  degree  in  September, 
1918.  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  who  continued  her  research  in  bot- 
any there  last  year,  is  now  instructor  in 
botany  in  Goucher  college,  Baltimore. 

’16,  T. — Recent  press  correspondence 
from  China  notes  the  death,  under  date 
of  Aug.  12  of  Ralph  Brownell  Colson.  Mr. 
Colson  died  very  suddenly,  the  cause  of 
his  death  being  meningitis.  His  wife, 
a daughter  and  a son,  aged  two  and  one 
years,  respectively,  (will  probably  re- 
turn to  this  country. 

’16 — Chas.  D.  Giauque  is  physical  di- 
rector in  the  Shanghai  municipal 
schools.  His  address  is  48  Scott  Road, 
Shanghai,  China. 

ex-’16 — Ola  Pern  Litle  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Camp  Keewano  Wohelo,  a camp 
fire  girls’  camp  on  Lake  Michigan.  Miss 
Litle  was  (counsellor  and  director  of 
pageantry  and  drama.  At  present  she 
is  teaching  English  and  directing  dra- 
matics at  Windom  college,  Montevideo, 
Minn. 

’16 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Roemer  and 
daughter,  Ellen,  have  recently  moved 
to  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  Mir.  Roemer  is 
in  the  service  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  Their  address  is  151  Melrose 
avenue,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

’16 — Bruce  Baxter  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  Bible  and  religious  education 
at  Mopnt  Union  college,  Alliance,  O. 
Baxter  studied  a year  in  the  School  of 
Theology  and  later  entered  Boston  uni- 
versity, 'where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity.  Since  leaving 
Boston,  he  has  been  active  in  religious 
work  as  a civilian  and  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  He  was  executive  secretary  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  in  the  Methodist 
centenary  movement  and  during  the 
war  was  a “Y"  secretary  at  Camp  Sher- 
man and  later  at  the  Oberlin  S.  A.  T. 
C.  After  the  army  work  was  disband- 
ed, Baxter  served  in  social  work  for  the 
Methodist  church  throughout  the 
country. 

’16 — Miss  May  Parks  announces  her 
engagement  to  Ralph  H.  Farmer. 

’16 — Miss  Edna  E.  Foster  is  head  of 


the  mathematics  department  in  Coze- 
novia  seminary,  Cozenovia,  N.  Y. 

’17 — Walter  N.  James,  G.  S.  T.,  1917, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  removed  to  Cleve- 
land and  is  secretary  of  the  Community 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Brooklyn,  a suburb  of 
Cleveland.  His  address  is  3327  Broad- 
view Road,  Cleveland. 

’17 — F.  F.  Blaine,  who  has  been  a stu- 
dent in  the  Graduate  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity during  the  past  year,  was  in  France 
this  summer  as  a member  of  the  Har- 
vard mission.  This  mission,  composed 
of  about  forty  engineers,  architects,  and 
landscapists,  was  sent  over  under  the 
auspices  of  Harvard  university  to  as- 
sist the  French  government  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  devasted  areas.  Mr. 
Blaine  has  been  stationed  at  Clermont- 
en-Argonne. 

T7 — John  D.  Gridley  is  organist  and 
choirmaster  in  Old  St.  Paul’s  church, 
Norfolk,  Va.  This  church  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  most  picturesque  Episco- 
pal  church  in  America.  It  was  built  in 
1739.  There  is  imbedded  in  its  walks 
a cannon-ball  which  was  fired  from 
Lord  Dunmore’s  ship  on  January  1, 
1776. 

’17 — A.  J.  Riker  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  instructor  in  botany  and  bac- 
teriology in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  has  accepted  a fellowship  in 
plant  pathology  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

’18 — Miss  Rena  Bickerstaff,  w-ho  re- 
ceived her  M.A.  degree  in  botany  from 
Mt.  Holyoke  college  last  June,  is  in 
Oberlin  this  year  as  personal  assistant 
to  Professor  Grover. 

’18 — Ralph  Kauffman,  who  has  been 
a research  chemist  with  the  Du  Pont 
company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has 
now  entered  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  complete  the  work  for  his  Doctor’s 
degree  in  chemistry. 

’18 — Miss  Edna  Shaver,  who  was  a 
graduate  assistant  in  chemistry  in 
Oberlin  the  last  two  years,  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Oklahoma  Wom- 
an’s college  at  Chickasaw. 

-18 — Norman  H.  Wright  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  chemical  department. 
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National  Carbon  company,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  Y. 

’19 — Miss  Dorothy  Quayle  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia 
university  last  June. 

’18 — Miss  Georgia  Linn  Brown  an- 
nounces her  engagement  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Arthur  Mitchell  of  Toronto,  Ontar- 
io, Canada.  Miss  Brown  is  confidential 
secretary  to  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Bysshe, 
head  of  the  Secours  et  Reconstruction 
Comite  Methodiste  Americain  and 
plans  to  complete  her  two  years  term. 
Mr.  Mitcheel  is  assistant  manager  of 
the  Paris  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada. 

T9 — Henry  O.  Nicholas,  who  has 
been  attending  Yale  on  fellowship  the 
past  year  is  now  an  instructor  in  chem- 
istry’ at  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas. 

ex-’20 — Miss  Doris  Patton  spent  the 
week-end  in  Oberlin.  Miss  Patton  has 
accepted  a position  as  physical  educa- 
tion instructor  in  a school  in  Porto  Rico 
and  leaves  very  soon  for  that  country. 

’20 — Norman  Hill,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Hill  of  South  Professor  street, 
who  received  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Oberlin  college  last  year,  has 
accepted  a position  as  instructor  of  po- 
litical science  at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

’20 — Iman  Tenney  was  in  Oberlin 
over  Sunday.  He  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion at  Chagrin  Falls  as  instructor  in 
history  and  football  coach. 

’20 — Miss  Mildred  Harter  is  studying 
music  in  New  York  city  this  winter. 

’20,  O.  C.  M. — Leo  C.  Holden  is  teach- 
ing at  Shorter  college,  Rome,  Ga. 

’20 — Miss  Ruby  Wyly  is  director  of 
physical  education  at  Mt.  Union  college, 
Alliance,  O. 

’20  - ’20 — Announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  engagement  of  Jane  Con- 
rath  and  Edward  B.  Wilbur.  Miss 
Conrath  is  teaching  in  Lima,  O. 

’20 — S.  Yamada  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress to  1139  Yale  Statem,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

’20 — A.  C.  Martin  is  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  New  York  State  college  of 
agriculture,  Cornell  university,  and  as- 
sistant in  the  botanical  laboratories. 

’20 — Miss  Elsie  M.  Foster  is  a grad- 
uate student  in  zoology’,  and  assistant  in 


animal  histology  in  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 


MARRIAGES 

Ex.  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Beulah  Page  to 
Clarence  A.  Reece  of  Cleveland  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1920.  They  are  at  home 
after  October  1st  at  1768  Lee  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

T8 — Miss  Beatrice  Beal  to  the  Rever- 
end Ross  Miller,  September  28.  At 
home  after  October  15,  Chillicothe,  O. 

T7 — Miss  Hyacinthe  Scott  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  to  Mr.  Fred  Baker,  on  July  7, 
1920.  They  are  at  home  in  Everett, 
Mass. 

T8 — Miss  Ruth  Middlebrook  Holton 
to  Frank  W.  K.  Hartshorne,  June  26,  at 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

T9 — Miss  Marion  Louise  Parsons  to 
John  Ellsworth  Robinson  on  June  24,  at 
her  home  in  Sandusky,  O.  At  home 
after  September  1st,  Woodbury  Court, 
Denver,  Colo. 

T9 — Brownie  Celeste  Pierce  to  Mr. 
Henry  Omohundro  on  June  15.  At 
home  after  September  1st,  321  Bremer 
street,  Norfolk,  Va. 

T9,  O C.  M. — Mary  Marguerite  Gibbs 
to  Philip  Benton  on  July  24  in  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Ex-’15 — Mildred  V.  Leader  to  Harry 
Lee  Moses  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
June  22,  1920.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  are 
at  home  at  1029  South  Hope  street,  Ed- 
gerly  apartments  No.  107. 

Ex-O.  C.  M. — Miss  Marie  Scott  Rader 
to  Paul  Lyman  Wolcott  of  Youngstown, 
O.,  September  22.  At  home  after  Oc- 
tober 15  at  824  Ohio  avenue,  Youngs- 
town, O. 

Ex-O.  C.  M\ — Miss  Esther  Marcus  to 
Harold  L.  Ricks  of  Galena,  111.,  on 
August  13. 

Ex-O.  C.  M. — Miss  Ruth  Wright  Askew 
to  Henry  Brink  on  Tuesday,  October  12. 

Ex-’19 — Miss  Allene  Larson  to  Walter 
Muhlbach,  ex-’21,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Muhlbach  are  both  studying 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  this  year. 


BIRTHS 

T4 — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Merritt 
Richardson  on  June  3,  1920,  at  Oberlin, 
O.,  a daughter,  Anne. 
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’15 — To  George  L.  and  Alice  Hender- 
son Close  on  October  11,  1920,  at  Ober- 
lin,  O.,  a son,  William  Raymond. 

T7  - T8 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  E. 
Craine  on  June  25  in  Wooster,  O.,  a 
son,  William  Sadler. 

T6 — To  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sev- 
ery  at  Corvallis,  Ore.,  on  July  6,  a son, 
Malcolm  Moore.  Mr.  S every  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  botany  at  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  college. 

T2 — To  Frederick  I.  and  Florence 
Cant  Kithcart  on  September  22,  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  a daughter,  Martha  Alice. 

’07 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ran- 
dolph Stone  on  October  1,  1920,  a son, 
Charles  Reynard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone 
are  now  living  at  99  Englewood  avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


DEATHS 

Lester  Connor,  ’13. 

Leslie  Connor,  ’13,  died  September  11, 
1920,  at  his  home  in  Marysville,  Ohio. 


Charles  H.  Dutton,  ’10. 

Charles  H.  Dutton,  ’10  T.,  died  in 
June,  1920,  of  meningitis  at  his  home  in 
Farmingham,  Mass. 

Emma  Dorinda  T.  Kennedy,  ’75. 

Emma  Dorinda  Tennant  Kennedy,  ’75, 
died  August  7,  1920,  at  her  home  in 
Rockport,  Ind. 

Lena  Royce,  '17. 

Lenna  Royce,  ’17,  died  July  22nd,  at 
her  home  in  Perry,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Laura  B.  White. 

Mrs.  Laura  B.  White,  widow  of 
George  H.  White,  former  principal  of 
the  academy  and  professor  of  ancient 
languages  at  Oberlin,  died  September 
29  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jessie  White  Seibert,  ’97,  at  Dayton,  O. 
Most  of  her  life  was  spent  at  Oberlin. 
A son,  George  F.  White,  ’96,  lives  in 
Cleveland. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 

REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  published  monthly  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for  Oct.  1,  1920. 

State  of  Ohio  1 ss. 

County  of  Lorain  I 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  iCarl  C.  W.  Nicol,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  manager  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Company;  Editor, 
Archer  H.  Shaw,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Managing  Editor,  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Oberlin. 
Ohio;  Business  Manager,  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Company;  A.  S.  Root. 
Oberlin,  O.;  Archer  H.  Shaw,  Cleveland,  O.;  R.  H.  Stetson,  Oberlin,  O.;  Irving  Met- 
calf, Oberlin,  O.;  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin,  O.;  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Oberlin,  O. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are: — None. 

CARL  C.  W.  NICOL,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  October,  1920. 

H.  W.  CARGILL,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  August  10,  1922. 


[SEAL] 


“How  few  of  them 

are  making  any  money” 


TWO  college  men  sat  at  luncheon  recently  in 
a New  York  hotel.  One  is  a graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  a man  in  the  middle  years; 
the  other  graduated  from  Amherst  twelve  years  ago. 
Both  are  Presidents  of  successful  corporations;  and 
both  are  active  in  the  endowment  campaigns  of 
their  respective  alma  maters. 

“The  thing  that  has  amazed  me  in  this  campaign,’’ 
said  the  younger  man,  “is  to  discover  how  few  of 
the  men  who  were  in  my  class  at  college  arc  really 
making  any  money.  They  have  been  out  twelve 
years,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  doing  hardly  any 
better  than  had  they  never  been  to  college.” 

‘‘They  never  find  out 
what  business  is  all  about  ” 

THE  older  man  nodded  agreement.  “The  same 
thing  has  impressed  me,”  he  said.  “The 
trouble  is  that  many  men  assume  that  a college  edu- 
cation is,  by  itself,  a complete  preparation  for  business. 
They  would  never  expect  to  succeed  at  medicine  or 
law  without  special  training. 

“But  they  enter  business  from  the  university, 
get  into  a departmental  position  and  stay  there  all 
their  lives.  They  never  master  the  relationship  of 
the  different  departments  to  each  other.  They  are 
cogs  in  the  machine,  without  understanding  quite 
what  it  is  all  about.” 

A Course  whose  product 
is  understanding 

THE  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  was  founded 
by  a group  of  business  men  and  educators  who 
realized  that  modern  business  was  developing  spe- 
cialists, but  not  executives;  that  somehow  more  men 
must  be  taught  the  fundamentals  that  underlie  the 
operations  of  every  department  of  business. 

The  Institute  has  only  one  Course.  It  takes  a man 
out  of  college  or  a man  who  knows  one  department 
of  business — advertising,  or  accounting,  or  costs,  or 
factory  production,  or  whatever  his  experience  has 
taught  him  — and  gives  him  a working  knowledge 
of  all  the  other  departments  of  business. 

Such  a man  receives  in  a few  months  of  reading  what 
ordinarily  would  consume  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence. He  finds  in  the  Institute  a more  direct  path 
from  where  he  is  to  where  he  wants  to  be.  He  has 
the  satisfaction  of  carrying  large  responsibilities  while 
he  is  still  young. 


Naturally  and  inevitably  he  earns  more  than  the  average  man  oS 
the  same  years  and  education. 

More  than  fifty  universities 

* | ''HAT  the  Institute  is  of  special  value  to  college  men  is 
X proved  by  the  fact  that  25%  of  the  men  who  enrol  in  its 
Modern  Business  Course  and  Service  are  graduates  of  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  authoritative  character  of  its  training  is  proved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  its  volumes  as  text-books  by  more  than  fifty  of  the  lead- 
ing universities  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  represent  national  lead- 
ership both  in  education  and  in  business.  They  are: 

F.ank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  financier;  General  Coleman 
duPont,  the  well  known  business  executive  ; John  Hay« 
Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer ; Jeremiah  VV.  Jenks, 
the  statistician  and  economist;  and  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce. 

Look  over  the  largest  businesses 

MAKE  a list  of  the  most  successful  businesses  in  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  every  single  instance  they 
have  among  their  officers  and  younger  executives  a large  per- 
centage of  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  men. 

In  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  545  men  are  enrolled  ; 
in  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  346  ; in  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  801 ; in  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  343  j 
in  the  General  Electric  Company,  402  and  so  on  thru-out  the 
biggest  concerns  in  America. 

Surely  when  the  leading  universities  and  the  leading  business 
enterprises  of  the  country  unite  in  such  unanimous  indorsement, 
the  training  which  they  indorse  must  be  worthy  of  your  in- 
vestigation at  least. 

“Forging  Ahead  in  Business” 

THE  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute’s  Course  is  not  for  every 
man.  It  is  no  magic  to  save  from  failure  the  man  who  does 
not  deserve  to  succeed.  Most  of  the  men  enrolled  in  its  Course 
would  be  successful,  in  the  long  run,  even  without  its  training. 
The  Institute  is  a broadener  of  vision  ; a more  direct  path  to 
executive  responsibility;  a firm  foundation  for  the  man  who  is 
entering  business  on  his  own  account.  Any  man  who  ia  not 
willing  to  be  content  with  the  small  rewards  of  business  will  find 
it  well  worth  while  to  send  for  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business,’* 
the  1 1 6-page  book  which  tells  the  whole  story  of  what  the 
Institute  is  and  does.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

935  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Canadian  Address:  C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Send  me  “Forcing  Ahead  in  Business’* 
which  I may  keep  without  obligation 
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A'  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 
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BOOKS 

by  the 

Faculty 

of  the 

O!  din  Graduate 
School  of 
heology 

THE 

G!  CH  BOOK  STORE 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


©berltn 

<Ionsen>atovv  of  /Ifou* 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  ail  its  1 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 

Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  enterin 
leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

FALL  SEMESTER  OPENED  SEPTEMBER  22ND. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  S48.00C 


We  transact  a genera!  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business, 
dating  the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  pain 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits 
May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  C- 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’81 

The  Love 
Teachers’  Agenc 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  We 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  01 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOT 


THE 

Stieff 

ETITE 
GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme’importance 

Charles  M.  Stieff 

Incorporated, 

3 I 5 N.  Howard  St. 
Established  1842  Baltimore.  Md. 
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Life  on  the  Ocean 

with  Electricity  at  the  Helm 

TN  the  old  days,  life  before  the 


mast  was 

rated  in  terms  of  man  power  but  the  new 
sea  is  measured  in  horse -power,  with  elec- 
tricity as  the  controlling  force. 

A modern  electric  ship,  like  the  “New  Mexico” 
or  the  “California,”  is  a great  city  afloat.  With 
oil  or  fuel,  a central  power  plant  generates 
sufficient  energy  to  propel  the  massive  vessel 
and  to  furnish  light  and  power  for  every  need. 

And  on  the  shore  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  loading,  unloading  and  repair  work  saves 
time  and  labor. 

To  make  possible  marine  electrification  the 
future  needs  aboard  ship  had  to  be  visualized 
and  then  the  machinery  engineered  to  meet 
those  needs.  In  this  capacity  the  organization, 
experience  and  facilities  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  have  been  serving  the  American 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine. 


